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INTRODUCTION. 


Amipst the general neglect of Welsh Literature, the apathy with 
which its low estate has been looked upon by the greater part of 
the inhabitants of the Principality, and the incurious carelessness 
of strangers respecting it, few can know, and still fewer can ap- 
preciate, the deep anxiety, the bitter regret, felt by some warm 
lovers of their country, and their land’s language, for the unde- 
served disesteem which it has hitherto met with. 


Efforts have, from time to time, been made to preserve and bring 
into notice the valuable relics of Welsh genius, which, admired 
and prized as they are by the studious of our countrymen, are 
still, for the most part, as utterly unknown to English readers as 
if they had no existence; and, though these efforts have been at- 
tended with small success, as far as publicity i is concerned, yet the 
zealous individuals, who, with little support from their own nation, 
and no encouragement from the literati of England, devoted their 
time and fortunes to the patriotic object, have at least been the 
means of preserving, for a more auspicious opportunity, treasures 
that must otherwise have been irretrievably lost. 


The principal cause to which we attribute the failure of all past 
attempts to render our native literature as popular as it deserves 
is, that the object of all such has hitherto been, for the most part, 
to interest the minds of Welshmen alone. National and local 
feeling has been too exclusively consulted: no disposition has 
been shewn to impart their stores. The Archeology of Wales, for 
instance, a noble and patriotic work, due to the exertions of three 
individuals, is a book sealed to all but Cambrians, nay, even to 
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the cenerality of them; for it cannot for a moment be doubted 
but that the upper classes of the Principality are, for the most 
part, ignorant of the written, if not of the spoken, language of 
their country. Now, in undertaking the present Work, our 
purpose is to make it interesting and pleasing to the general 
reader. That we have the means of doing so we confidently 
assert. We can look over our stores, and say, with well-grounded 
exultation, ‘‘ If these were known, they could not but be approved.” 
Favor has been shewn of late to remains of ancient genius not a 
whit superior to what we shall be able to produce. Year after 
year, time is making ravages among a rich store of invaluable 
manuscripts, which nothing but instant exertion can preserve. 
Yet a few generations, and the memorials of the intellect that has 
heen active in Wales will be annihilated; the annals of her litera- 
ture will be as an oak whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath 
no water; the workings of mind among her Bards and Druids 
will be lost, not only in their energies, but in their effects; and in 
their stead will be left a waste, a desert, without culture, and 
without fruit. O! willa people that prides itself on its lettered 
antiquity, and its name that has been of old, look carelessly on, 
and make no effort to prevent such a consummation as this ? 


There are two classes of readers whom we think ourselves in 
duty bound to consult, and towards whom we shall endeavour to 
observe a strict impartiality. The first genus is of ourown Cymmry, 
whose requisition is not so much to be informed respecting their 
native lore, as to see all that they have learned to value and ve- 
nerate in a fair way to be preserved in a form wherein time shall 
have no power to injure it: and we do look to them for every 
encouragement in so laudable a purpose ; nor, from our knowledge 
of the kindly and liberal spirit of our countrymen, do we anticipate 
a disappointment. In the second place, we must propitiate our 
English friends There is much to be done towards winning the 
incurious and indifferent into an interest for Wales, beyond what 
has been raised by a summer’s ramble through some of its most 
picturesque counties. We only wish for a fair opportunity of con- 
vincing those who visit us in June, to admire our lakes and 
mountains, explore the ruins of Denbigh or Caernarvon, scale 
Snowdon and Cader Iddris, revel on thyme-fed mutton, dance a 
quadrille to a genuine Welsh harp, or shoot puffins off Holyhead, 
that we have greater things than these. There is much to be done 
towards persuading the uninitiated that we have other than super- 
ficial objects to shew his eyes and glad his heart; that we can 
gratify his mental senses no less than his corporeal. There is 
much to be done towards removing old prejudices, correcting long 
mrt. errors, disturbing settled opinions, combating received 
authorities. 


lo give an instance of this: What reader of Shakspeare does 
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not entertain a settled conviction that Owen Glendour (as the 
Saeson call him,) was indeed a magician of first-rate power; 
that the goats did run from the mountains at his birth; that he 
could really call spirits from the vasty deep, and that they would 
come when he did call them? Now, whatever might be English 
belief on the subject, we do se riously affirm that the said Owen 
was guiltless of any such doings; that he would have been ac- 
quitted of the sin of witchcraft even by the first James himself, 

whose judgment in those matters was infallible. We have higher 

thoughts than these of the hero Owain Glyndwr, deeper associa- 
tions with his name, more exalted reverence for his memory. W e 
look upon him as the Scotch do upon the ‘* wight W allace ;” as 
Englishmen upon a Russell or a Hampden, And, when our 
eallant countryman bafiles King Henry with his own good sword, 

and sends him bootless home, we will not allow a jackanapes of a 
chronicler to persuade the easy citizens of London that the enemy 
“through arte magicke caused such foule weather of windes, 
tempest, raine, snowe, and haile to be raised for the annoiance of 
the king’s armie, that the like had never been hearde of.” 


We shall have a word to say also respecting the true history of 
that darling of romance, the British Arthur. But in connexion 
with him, we cannot even here pass over one whom we all have 
read or heard of, Merlin the Enchanter. Hes an important actor 
in the British struggles against the Saxon invader. The unpa- 
ralleled prodi, oy of his birth, the fight of the ominous dragons, the 
magician’s ; subtle arts and quaint disguise s for the advancement 
and even amusement of his protegé Arthur, and his final succumb- 
ing to female beauty, which doomed him to be an eternal prisoner 
to the dangerous Lady of the Lake, are circumstances made suffi- 
ciently familiar to the reading public by many a dainty romance. 
Nor will it perhaps be much to our advantage if we sober down 
this rich colouring to the hue of truth. Nevertheless, we shall 
take an early op sportunity to ease this worthy of the harlequin- 
jacket in which he has perforce masqueraded it so long. We 
shall exhibit him as a warrior, a poet, a chief ‘of the collar of 
gold,” but—no conjuror, Merddyn Wyllit (his true appellation), 
son of Madog Morvryn, was a bard of rank, a steady opposer of the 
Saxon foe, and, above all, a zealot, even to frenzy, in poetry; and 
most of his pieces that have been preserved to us are full of histo- 
rical notices, delivered in a fervid strain of prophetic enthusiasm, 
whence, probably, his cognomen of Wyllt, the wild or frantic. 
From one of his productions, called Avallenau, or the Orchard, of 
a calmer and more translatable cast than the rest, we select a 
specimen of his style, entreating all the indulgence due to an 
almost literal version : 


‘‘ Lovely tree, fair fragrant apple ! 
With thy thick and glossy foliage, 
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Graceful stem, and spreading branches, —~ 
‘Ere that war’s deep desolation 

Chilled my heart with sights of sorrow,— 
How I loved to gaze upon thee 

Shining in thy verdant mantle ! 

Yet, oh yet, my voice prophetic 

Sings the day of retribution, 

Day of triumph, day of vengeance, 

When a fierce all-conquering legion, 
Pengwern's* legion, strong in battle, 
Quaffers of divine metheglin, 

Shall avenge our wrongs and mourning.” 


Pretty well this for one whose father, as we are informed by English 
record, was little better than a demon, le diable noir, himself, 
The allusion to the potations with which the Salopian heroes were 
wont to stimulate their courage, however characteristic, may ap- 
pear anything but dignified to modern notions: yet the very same 
idea occurs in one of the most inspired of classic poets. King 
Pelasgus, in the Suppliants of Eschylus, tells the Egyptian herald 
that he cares not for him, for the drinkers of beer are no match 
for those who are strong with wine, in terms that Merddyn might 
himself have applied to the circumstances of his own time. 


If there should perchance be one who wearies of the marvels of 
mere mortals, we invite him to follow us to the land of Welsh 
facrie. We will introduce him to the magic circle of the Mabino- 
gion, He shall know the Tylwyth Tégt in their diminutive beauty, 
and the grotesque shapes and wild knavery of the Ellyllon;t{ ‘a 
hundred wry-mouthed elves” shall gambol to make him sport 
round some vapour-belted carnedd ;§ or, if he has nerve enough, 
we will give him a sail through their proper realm of mist. He 
shall see them shake their fox-glove helms, and brandish the reedy 
spear, Come, gentle reader, we will lead you to some pebbly 
shore, where no summer bathing-place has ever profaned the 
haunts of unearthly inhabitants. You shall hear the chanted 
spell of the mermaid, and we will tell you sad tales of the effects 
of her fatal beauty. Or are you in a solemn mood, we will wait 
ull night falls on the road that winds up to yon ivied church. It 
may chance that some death is nigh: then shall we see the Can- 
wyll corph,|| sad messenger of fate, gliding with funereal glare 
to the spot that must soon receive the mortal remains of him 
whose unembodied image bears the ghastly torch. You may, 
peradventure, see, if you are in the luck to be in at the death of a 
man of family, the gloomy procession of the funereal train, the 
shadowy hearse, the spectral horses, the unrevolving wheels of 


P ngwein, Shrewsbury. — + Fair Family, an usual name for the fairies. 
Elves. § Cairn, or tumulus. || Corpse candle. 
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mourning coaches, moving in melancholy state to the home of all 
living. 

To purify your bewildered mind, after these sad visions, we 
will conduct you to the holy waters of some consecrated well : 
there are plenty to choose from, and a most delicate legend to 
each. There is the far-famed fountain of the high-born Winifred, 
which furnishes a cold-bath of infinite service both to soul and 
body. There is the limpid water hallowed by St. Tigla, where, 
for the small charge of a barn-door fowl, sixpence, and a rather- 
uncomfortable night's lodging, a person may be thoroughly re- 
covered of the most confirmed te ndency toepilepsy. Ah! is there 
one so profane as to smile at our serious assertion? We will 
forthwith “put him in St. Elian’s Well.” He knows not, pro- 
bably, the import of this threat: he shall be informed anon: in 
the mean time, he has mocked our faith, and—let him take the 
consequences. It is w orthy of remark, too, that these legends are 
not merely extant as amusing fables, as the relics and dreams of 
a by-gone time. They are for the most part the actual creed of a 
peasantry sober and phlegmatic in the extreme : they are re- 
peated in the cottage as “ things of sooth ;” as matters of credence 
and certainty ; as memorials of unearthly agency, which it is the 
sin of unbelief to doubt, and profaneness to ridicule. We do not 
expect this simplicity of understanding to continue long among 
our cottagers. The increased communication between them and 
their Saesneg neighbours, together with Sunday-schools and 
parish libraries, will, in no very g “great multitude of days, cause the 
superstitions of the time past, and the time that is, to become as 
a tale that is told. The present opportunity is, probably, the last 
that will be afforded for the preservation of their memory. 


The Porrry of Wales does not, as may at first be supposed, 
devote itself to the record and embellishment of these wild popular 
legends. Its province lies rather in fact than in imagination. It 
comprises the great mass of what is left of our earliest history. 
The writings of Gwalchmai, Aneurin, Llywarch Hén, and other 
illustrious bards, with whom we wish our readers a better ac- 
quaintance, and shall endeavour to promote one, are a store- 
house of authentic matter, where, if the inventive powers are at all 
employed, it is merely giving a glow and vividness to the descrip- 
tion of the facts related. To take an instance: The Gododin, 
an historical poem, written about a.p. 560, by Aneurin of the 
Flowing Song, is an irregular narrative of calamitous events, of 
which the narrator was himself a witness, recorded in the form of 
an elegiac strain over the fallen warriors. The circumstances of 
the battle, the unfortunate and disgraceful incident that caused 
the defeat of the Britons, the names, persons, and characters of 
the champions, are undoubtedly real and authentic. The bard 
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exerts his powers to clothe the naked history in suitable and dig- 
nified attire. The introduction of circumstances no /ess real and 
authentic perhaps, but not necessary to the right perception of the 
history, the slender-limbed thick-maned steed, the spurs of gold, 
the elancing of the spears, the blue and shining swords, the 
corpses borne on long biers to the yawning grave, are neglected 
by the historian, but sacredly treasured up by the poet. They 
are, in reality, no less history than the other, but history of a dif- 
ferent kind, and of akind much more rarely met with. And, for- 
tunately for us, we have had among us no Macpherson to dish up 
our venerable relics by the rules of polite criticism, in order to 
make them more suitable to the public taste. Ours retain all the 
rude simplicity, the unsophisticated characteristics, of the age to 
which they belong. The cavils they have been exposed to, have 
only served to bring to light new and stronger proofs of their anti- 
quity. Is there not a self-vindicating genuineness on the face of 
such lines as these ? 


“ Cywyrain cedwyr a gyvarvuant ; 
Yn nghyd neud yn unvryd yd gyrgasant ! 
Byr eu hoed|! hir eu hoed ar eu carant ! 
Saith cymaint o Loegrwys 4 laddasant ; 
O gywrysedd gwragedd gwyg y gwnaethant: 
Llawer mam 4 deigr ar ei hamrant!” 

‘Simultaneously rising, men of conflict have together met ; 
Together in one purpose have they not joined the brunt ! 
Brief their existence! long their regret with those who love 

them ! 
Seven times their number of the Loegrians they have slain ; 
Irom the contentious brawl of women gallantly they have acted, 
Made many a mother with a tear on her eyelash !” 


Another, from the same: 
‘“Crau @ gyreynt, cynnullynt reiawr ; 
Yn gynvan, mal taran, twrv aesawr: 
Yn nydd gwyth adwyth oedd ei lavnawr, 
Pan grysiai Cynon, gan y wyrdd wawr.” 

‘* They hastened for blood, they thronged with radiant points ; 
In front, like thunder, loud the crash of shields : 
In the day of fury, as a tempest were his blades, 
When Cynon hurried onward, with the green dawn.” 


Such is the verse of him of the Flowing Muse :—* Insignem cithara 
cantuque fluenti.’” 


Much of what remains from the poetry of the old bards is, as 
one might expect, of a martial character. These are the usual 
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Val, Flaccus, lib. ill, 
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concomitants of barbarous conflict; the headlong courage, the 
furious encounter, the shout, the confused noise, and the garments 
stained with blood. Take the following short specimen of a warlike 
strain from the pen of Taliessin : 
‘“‘ Gwelais wyr gorvawr 

A ddygy roynt awr, 

Gwelais waed ar lawr; 

Rhag rhuthr cleddyvawr 

Glesynt esgyll gwawr.’ 


‘*] have seen men of mighty front 
Assembling to the shout ; 
I too have seen the blood upon the ground : 
From the rush of men, of swords, 
They tinged with blue the wings of the dawn.” 


Some, however, are in a more peaceful vein; the revel in the 
hall, the praise of the chief, the praise of wine,,the praise of women, 
the feelings and meditations of the bard himself. And others, 

vain, of a philosophical and mystical kind, involving the deep 
Fa trines of the Druids, and the sacred inatitutions of ‘Bardic so- 
cieties. One remarkable personage we cannot omit, namely, 
Davydd ap Gwilym. He sang his gay roundelays in our valleys 
and halls long before Geoffrey Chaucer had opened his pure well 
of English undefiled ; ; while the only poetry of England was found 
in the mongrel rhapsodies of Normo-Saxon minstrels, or the delz- 
cate chronicles of Robert of Gloucester. We cannot prevail our- 
selves to withhold one specimen of our light-hearted sonneteer., 


The Bard, speaking from tie land of Wild Gwynedd, or North 
Wales, ‘‘O berfedd Gwlad Gwynedd Gwyllt,” thus invokes the 
summer to visit the sweet pastoral county of Glamorgan with all 
its blessings : 

‘¢ And wilt thou, at the Bard’s desire, 

Shine in thy godlike robes of fire, 
His envoy deign to be ? 

Hence from Wild Gwynedd mountain land, 

To fair Morganwg Druid strand, 
Sweet margin of the sea. 

Oh! may for me thy burning feet 

With peace, and wealth, and glory greet, 
My own dear southern home ; 

Land of the barons, halls of snow! 

Land of the harp! the vineyards glow, 
Green bulwark of the foam, 

She is the refuge of distress ; 

Her never-failing stores 
Have cheer’d the famish’d wilderness, 
Have gladden’d distant shores, 
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Oh ! leave no little plot of sod 
‘Mid all her clust’ring vales untrod ; 
But all thy varying eifts unfold 

In one mad embassy of gold: 

O’er all the land of beauty fling 
Bright records of thy elfin wing.” 


From this scene of ecstasy, he makes a beautiful transition to 
the memory of Ivor, his early benefactor: still addressing the 
summer, he says, 


‘“ Then will I, too, thy steps pursuing, 

From wood and cave, 

And flowers the mountain-mists are dewing, 
The loveliest save ; 

From all thy wild rejoicings borrow 

One utterance from a heart of sorrow ; 

The beauties of thy court shall grace 

My own lost Ivor’s dwelling-place.” 


We shall not at present give the reader any more samples of 
these venerable productions. We have exhibited enough to 
whet a healthy appetite, and we promise an abundant banquet 
hereafter. 

Pass we on to a most interesting part of our national literature, 
—our Topographical Researches. How much curious and im- 
portant matter on this subject has been collected by individuals, 
who, from their circumstances and occupations, were unable to 
transfer them from the manuscript to the press, it is impossible to 
say: a great deal, certainly, of such treasured lore is scattered 
about the country. Welsh topography has an interest beyond 
that of most nations: their places have unchangeable records 
within themselves. Every name is a history ; every “extraordinary 
feature of country has a tradition. ‘A few minutes’ walk (s ays 
one of our most learned and valuable correspondents) would place 
me on an eminence whence I might view Moel Benlli (the hill of 
Benlli), on the east side of the vale of Clwyd; and the top of the 
hill is crowned by the entrenched camp of that chieftain, who lived 
in the middle of the fifth century. By turning the eye a little to 
the north, another summit of the Clwydian hills is seen, with 
earthworks thereon, and which is called Moel Arthur. Ata 
point more north, the British camp above Bodvari crowns another 
hill; and the Roman camp of Varis is below, in the vale. Looking 
south-west, I see the mountain of Hiraethog, with a chain of 
tumuli; distant about three miles is the eminence called Gorsedd 
Bran, or the judicial seat of Bran; on the side of which is Havod 
Caradog, the summer dwelling of Caractacus, who was the son of 
Bran. Looking directly west, distant about four miles, there is 
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other range of tumuli; in one of which a brass dagger, about 
tive inches long, made to fit into a handle, was found last year, 
similar to others found in Wiltshire. <A little more northward, 
ihree miles off, there is a tumulus, with the remains of some oe 
earthwork around it; the names of both are quite a mystery, whet 
the situation is considered. The tumulus is called Beda Robin 
Hood, the grave of Rolin Hood; and the mounds, the walls of 
Robin Hood. We never ‘heard of Robin Hood here, ex: ept in these 
names. fs it possible that notorious character could have ended 
his days here ¢ Last summer I visited the scene of one of the 
Mabinogion, and found the names and incidents of it still preserved 


by tradition : - and yet these tales have rested for some hundreds of 


years in oblivion. 


Hlow to ceive our un 
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ted Saesneg readers a full and faithful 
notion of our Triads, in the short space that we can here afford 
them, we can searcely tell. Thev are modes of treasuring and 
communicating know'edee to which other literature is totally a 
stranger, They stand alone and unparalleled in the annals o 

letters. Their ‘principle was evidently the invention of a people 
mong whom the use of the pen was either totally unknown or 
little eneouraeed; and who, therefore, had recourse to that kind 
of artificial memory for the preservation of historical facts, doc- 
trines of religion, precepts of mor lity, and legal institutes, by 
oral tradition. ‘They may clatin an antiquity beyond any other 
existing productions of the human intellect in these kingdoms. 

They were probably chanted at the Bardic solemnities long 

before Cesar had an opportunity of remarking the singular means 
by which the British youth were taught to strengthen at once and 
store their memorics, recited perhaps in the very words we can 
now produce, while the old Druid yet cropped his sacred mistletoe 
and oak, performed his sacrifices, undisturbed by any foreign 
interference, We subjoin a few specimens of, first, the Triads of 
Bardism: 

‘There are three circles of existence: the circle of infinity, 
where there is nothing but God of living or dead, and none but 
God can traverse it; the circle of inchoation, where all things are 
by nature derived from death, and this circle has been traversed 
by man; and the circle of felicity, where all things spring from 
lite, and this man shall traverse in heaven. 

Animated beings have three states of existence: that of in- 
choation, in the lowest point of existence; that of liberty, in the 
state of humanity ; and that of love, which is felicity, in heaven. 

‘“« Animated beings are subject to three necessities : a beginning, 
in the lowest point of existence; progression, in the circle of 
inchoation; and plemtude, in heaven, or the circle of felicity. 
Without these things, nothing can possibly exist but God.’ 


NO, - 
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From the Triads of Movements. 


‘There are three trumpet movements: the assembling of a 
country by elders and heads of tribes; the horn of harvest; and 
the horn of battle and war, against the molestation of a bordering 
country and of strangers. 

“There are three movements of mutual arming: against 
strangers and the molestation of a bordering country; against 
those who violate privilege and law; and against ravenous wild 
animals. 

“There are three movements of general aid: the bards in theu 
circuit of tuition; reverse from war; and aliens under the protec- 
tion of the nation of the Cymmry.” 

But we must draw toa conclusion. The limits of a single article 
will not allow us to give even a transient view of all our intellec- 
tual stores But, even from this rambling and impert ect sketch, 
an idea may be formed of our resources, and of the nature of out 
work, We have good and well-founded hope, that our efforts will 
not be unsuecessful. We trust that the trouble, and “ darkness 
and dimness of anguish,” that have so longe brooded over Cymrie 
literature, will, at no distant period, be effectually removed: and 
if we could in any degree be the willing, though humble agents of 
so desirable a consummation, we shall esteem ourselves but too 
fortunate. Some bard of poetry or prose may arise among us, to 
whom the stores we shall collect may be invaluable materials for 
works in which time shall work no decay. Some southern Scott 
may, with his mighty imagination, translate our rudest legends, 
the most deformed and blood-stamed points of our history, into 
glorious visions of light and beauty. Meanwhile, we will do what- 
ever unwearied industry, ardent zeal, and a ‘‘ spiritus tenuis 
cameene,” can eflect. We are, at least, powerful in the strength 
of the intellect that was of old; and its productions it will be our 
care to exhibit in the best form we can, collecting them with inde- 
fatigable exertion from all the hidden places where they have been 
‘ scattered in the dark and cloudy dav.” | 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE LAT! LLOYD, LORD KENYON, 


In presenting to the readers of the Camprian QuanreRLy a 
sketch of the Life of LLtoyp, Lornp Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, the writer is very sensible of his inability to do justice 
to his task, however gratifying to the feelings of veneration and 
respect which he entertains for that distinguished character. In 
one respect, especially, no one could be more appropriately se- 
lected for early distinction in this work, for no Welshman was ever 
more thor ughly attached to his country, or more emint utly exhi- 
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bited two characteristic traits of Cambria,—warmth of heart, and 
sincerity of character.—Lloyd, Lord Kenyon, was born on the 
5th of October, o.s. 1732. He was the second son of Lloyd 
Kenyon, esq. and Jane Eddowes, his wife, of Gredington, Flint- 
shire. Hts 592 was a magistr ate of that county, and became 
possessed of the now pate ‘rnal estate of Gredington by his marriage. 
He had before lived at the Bryn, in the same parish, (Hanmer, 
I'lintshire,) which property came to his father by his marrage with 
Miss L loyd, daughter and heiress of Luke Lloyd, esq. a magistrate 
for that county in the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
family of Kenyon were originally settled at Kenyon, in the parish 
of Winwick, Lancashire,* which property pa issed by an heiress 
into the Holl land family,of Heaton; and has been inherited, through 
the Egerton’s, by the pane Earl of Wilton, of Heaton House, 
near Manchester. The family of Kenyon afterwards removed to 
Parkhead, near Blackburn, and subsequently to Peel Hall, near 
Bolton-le-Moors, in consequence of a marriage with an heiress of 
the Rigby +t fami ily, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The remainder in fee of this mansion and property are settled on 
the present Lord Kenyon, 


Lloyd, L ord Kenyon, being originally the second son of a country 
eentle man of moderate fortune, was intended to be brou; ght up as 
a solicitor, after having finished his education, at the age ‘of seven- 
teen, under Dr. Hughes, at Ruthin School, a school then in high 
repute, at which the sons of many Welshmen of family were edu- 


cated. His scholastic labours were now succeeded by diligent and 
devoted legal practi ‘re. lis knowledge of Greek was slight, but 


few men more keenly enjoyed the beauties of Virgil and Horace 


‘ } te . ] } ‘ ; - } a — 
eer 1 ih cil l. () ALEC UcAatl | his elder brother, whi Was a member 
ol > Jobn’s, Cambrid as his father had also been, it was de- 
' : f shane I vr | koa the rf; int f the |; , enage 
termined that he ula embark in the profession Of the law, 50 as 
to qualify him to obtain its honours and rewards in London, There, 
one | ‘.-" \7TRR as a ‘ ; 
ACCOTUAULNE iy, bit WoL ith L/D, and WV aS ent red cil the Middle 


‘Tem pic > a svt ik Ly Lo whic h he rei Aine dl ZC alou sly ‘ ttached to his 
life’s end. In the some he had been under an eminent solicitor, 
s ‘lomkinson, e: ' Nantwich, « hose a bility aud 
assiduity he always bore high testimony, and never neglected to 
acknowledge the valuab le information he obtained under his 
ion, Lord Kenyon’s p ractie e in London came to him so slowly, 

as has been the case with some other celebrated lawyers, (and, 
e the rest, that very eminent one, the Earl of Eldon,) that, 

ifter ten years = ntinits pursuit in London, he would eladly have 
aking orders, if he could have obtained the small 


* ‘The Parliamentary History will show that two of Lord k.’s ancestors sat in 
parliament towards the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
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From the Triads of Movements. 

‘There are three trumpet movements: the assembling of a 
eountry bv elders and heads of tribes; the horn of harvest; and 
the horn of battle and war, against the molestation of a borderine 
country and of strangers. 

“There are three movements of mutual arming: against 
strangers and the molestation of a bordering country; against 
those who violate privilege and law; and against ravenous wild 
animals. 

«There are three movements of general aid: the bards in theu 
circuit of tuition; reverse from war; and aliens under the protec- 


tion of the nation of the Cymmry. 


But we must draw toa conclusion. The limits of a single article 


: . : one | "4 . 7. 
will not allow us to give even a transient view of all our intellec- 

> . : . _ a" - — ' wy , } , ly 
tual stores. But, even from this rambling and imperfect sketch, 


1 


an idea may be formed of our resources, and of the nature of ow 
work. Wehave good and well-founded hope, that our efforts will 
not be unsuccessful. We trust that the trouble, and “ darkness 
and dimness of anguish,” that have so lone brooded over Cymric 
literature, will, at no distant period, be effectually removed ; and 
if we could in any degree be the willing, though humble agents ot 
so desirable a consummation, we shall esteem ourselves but too 
fortunate. Some bard of poetry or prose may arise among us, to 
whom the stores we shall collect may be invaluable materials for 
works in which time shall work no decay. Some southern Scott 
may, with his mighty imagination, translate our rudest legends, 
the most deformed and blood-stained points of our history, into 
glorious visions of light and beauty. Meanwhile, we will do what- 
ever unwearied industry, ardent zeal, and a “ spiritus tenuis 
cameenw, can eflect. We are, at least, powertul in the strength 
of the intellect that was of old; and its productions it will be our 
care to exhibit in the best form we can, collectine them with inde- 
fatigable exertion from all the hidden places where they have been 
scattered in the dark and cloudy day.” 


s 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LLOYD, LORD KENYON, 


In presenting to the readers of the Campritan QuarrerRLy a 
sketch of the Life of Li OYD, Lorp KEN YON, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, the writer is very sensible of his inability to do justice 
to his task, however gratifying to the feelings of veneration and 
respect which he entertains for that distinguished character. In 
one respect, especially, no one could be more appropriately se- 
lected for early distinction in this work, for no Welshman was ever 
more thoroughly attached to his country, or more eminently exhi- 
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bited two characteristic traits of Cambria,—warmth of heart, and 
sincerity of character.—Lloyd, Lord Kenyon, was born on the 
5th of October, 0.3. 1732. He was the second son of Lloyd 
Kenyon, esq. and Jane Eddowes, his wife, of Gredington, Flint- 
shire. His father was a magistrate of that county, and became 
possessed of the now pate rnal estate of Gredington by his marriage. 
He had before lived at the Bryn, in the same parish, (Hanmer, 
lintshire,) which property came to his father by his marriage with 
Miss Lloyd, daughter and heiress of Luke L loyd, esq. a magistrate 
for that county in the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
family of Kenyon were originally settled at Kenyon, in the parish 
of Winwick, Lancashire,* which property passed by an heiress 
into the Holland family, of Heaton; and has been inherited, through 
the Egerton’s, by the present Earl of Wilton, of Heaton House, 
near Manchester. The family of Kenyon afterwards removed to 
Parkhead, near Blackburn, and subsequently to Peel Hall, near 
Bolton-le-Moors, in consequence of a marriage with an heiress of 
the Rigby t family, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The remainder in fee of this mansion and property are settled on 
the present Lord Kenyon, 


Lloyd, L ord Kenyon, being originally the second son of a country 
eentle ‘man of moderate fo rtune, was intended to be brought up as 
a solicitor, after having finished his education, at the age ‘of seven- 
teen, under Dr. Hughes, at Ruthin School, a school then in high 
repute, at which the sons of many W elshmen nh of family were edu- 
cated. His scholastic labours were now succeeded by diligent and 
devoted legal pract ‘e. His knowledge of Greek was slicht, but 
few men more keenly e njoyed the beauties of V irgil and Horace 
than he did. On the death of his elder brother, who was a member 
of St. John’s, Cambodian. as his father had also been, it was de- 
termined that he should embark in the profession of the law, so as 
to qualify him to obtain its honours and rewards in London. There, 
accordingly, he went in 1755, and was entered at the Middle 
Temple, a socic ty to which he remained zealously attached to his 
life’s end, In ie county he had been under an eminent solicitor, 
James Tomkinson, « esq. ¢ of Nantwich, a man to whose ability and 
assiduity le always s bore ‘tie testimony, and never neglected to 
acknowledge the valuable information he obtained sudan his 
tuition, Lord Kenyon’s practice in London came to him so slowly, 
as nae been “ case with some other celebrated lawyers, (and, 
among the rest, that very eminent one, the Earl of E ldon, ) that, 
ter ten years Spe nt in its pursuit in London, he would gladly have 
quitted it, by taking orders, if he could have obtained the small 
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* The Parliament ary Uh story will s how that two of Lord k.’s ancestors sat in‘ 


parliament towards the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
enturies, tor Clithero und \\ Ifans 
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living of Hanmer, his native parish. He never applied to be ad- 
mitted to holy orders, but he despaired of succeeding in the pro 
fession of which he was afterwards so distinguished a member, 
Active attention, however, to it, and attendance at the Quarter 
Sessions of Salop and Stafford, and the Oxford Circuit, at last 
brought his abilities into notice. The known attachment to him 
of such menas Thurlow and Dunning, then the most distinguished 
names in the profession, added, no doubt, to his SUCCESS 5 and his 
acknowledged and indefatigable industry, and the circumstance, 
which was well known in the profession, of his assisting Danning, 
then overloaded with business, in answering cases for opmions, 
could not fail highly to recommend him to notice and employment, 
tle attended, as a voung barrister, all the Courts, but ultimately 
confined himself entirely to the Court of Chane ry, at the head of 
which, in practice and in profit, he arrived.* He was particularly 
rema:kable for the celebrity which attached to his opinions. Ia 
the year 1781 he received 2936 guineas for opinions, and 3020 
enineas in the year 1782, being the last year of his continuing at 
the bar, ? 

ln the year 1780 he was advanced to the office of Lord Chief 
hustice of Chester, a situation highly gratifying to him, as th 
commission included the Chief Justiceship of his native county 
of Flint. He was twice Attorney-General, the first time quittn 
that office on the retirement of the Earl of Shelburne and Mr. Pitt 
in 1782, on the coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox. His 
second appointment occurred on Mr, Pitt’s return to power as 
Prime Minister in 1783; but he retained the office only a short 
period, his health suffering from his professional and parliamentary 
duties. He, accordingly, accepted the office of Master of the 
Rolls on the death of Sir Johu Sewell, and to his own dee p re- 
xret, on account of its compelling him to resign his favorite ap- 
pointment of Chiet Justice of Chester. In parliamentary life he 
was always averse to engage : indeed, the brevity and closeness of 
his reasoning, and his dislike to manceuvres and tricks, made po- 
tics very repugnant to his disposition. His known dislike to 


‘ 


parliament was so strong, that some years afterwards his gracious 
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sovereign George Il. whose kindness to him was ever a subject 


of cratitude and pride, told him, on his attending the leve 
Ree £3 : 1} , -- , ; 
witch his yudicial duties seldom allowed him to do, “ Lord K., 1 
ly l 7) + . > } } vY 
Lak Vou Lig better comin * to me than attending ihe flouse ol 
Lords 

in 8788. om the recioneticn af 2 : asd of Bane.) 

. » Vil 4! > bo beak dh i} ot t. c" rit at Ali Ol Mansfield, 

he was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Kine’s 
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enjoy it as long as your predecessor did.” His Majesty afterwards 

said, ‘If Dunning had lived I could not have appointed you, for 
I had promised it to him.” In fulfilling the important duties of 
this high office, his views might be deduced from the motto which 
he chose on being appointed serjeant, than which none could 
more appropriately designate his sentiment,—that Justice should 
be the handmaid of Religion. The motto was ‘* Quid Leges sine 
Moribus !” and, assuredly, no man ever filled that high station who 
laboured more systematically to promote that same object. Much 
as, in common with the profession at large, he admired his great 
predecessor, he still, in common with several lawyers, thought 
that great man had been too fond of introducing equity into that 
law court. 

[t has been observed, by a high living authority, that the 
principles and rules of our laws and law-courts are always ex- 
cellent, but that our equity, at that time at least, was not so 
mi uchless, and moreover that Earl Mansfield was not peculiarly 
learned in that department. On these accounts, it was generally 
considered by the profession that much merit was due to Lord 
Kenyon, as Chief Justice, for bringing back the rules of the King’s 
Bench to the practices of courts of law. The dislike of politics 
by which Lord K.’s character was distinguished, in addition to the 
integrity of his character, contributed much to gain public confi- 
dence towards his administration of justice; and, ably and ho- 
nourably as the station had been filled before, and has becn since 
his time, and as it is unquestionably now filled, there never was a 
time when more general confidence was felt by juries and by the 
public than in the days of Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, His habi- 
tual temperance might have given rise for a longer continuance of 
his official life; but a domestic calamity, the loss of his excellent 
and beloved eldest son, broke his spirits, and produced an attack 
of the black jaundice, which terminated his life on the 4th of April, 
1802, in his seventieth year. 

As his honoured sovereign was afterwards prostrated by the 
death of a beloved daughter, so he said of his faithful servaut, 
Lord Kenyon, ‘He never recovered the death of his son.” He 
was buried in the family vault at Hanmer, Flintshire; and we may 

conclude with quoting from the inscription on his monument; 
‘He has left a name to which his family will look up with affec- 
tionate and honest pride, and which his cou ntry will remembes 
with gratitude and veneration, so long as they shall continue duly 
to estimate the great and united principles of religion, law, and 
social order.” 

A CaAMBRIAN. 
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SELECTIONS FROM DAVYDD AP GWYLYM. 


THERE ate many circumstances, independent of their intrinsic 
beauty, that render the poems of Davypp arp GwyLymM peculiarly 
attractive. They were written before the first English poet flourish- 
ed; they oceupy the greater part of the period that intervened 
between Edward the First’s interdict of bardism, and the success. 
ful career (as far as calamitous, though uninterrupted liberty is 
success,) of its zealous protector Glyndwrdwy. The circum- 
stances of the time almost tempt one to apply to the bard the epi- 
thet which he so beautifully addresses to the skylark : 

“ Emyn rhwng gwawn a gwyll.” 

* Thou interlude of melody 

*T'wixt darkness and the light !” 

But no poet in any age ever breathed less of the despondency 
of the period in which he flourished than Davydd. Quip and 
crank, the pathetic and sublime, follow each other im fantastic 

iecession ; yet pathetic, beautifully pathetic, as he is at times, he is 
always, if | may use the expression, mer ly domestically pathetic. 
lle often sneers at the Saxons, but he seems always to look upon 
an Englishman more as an object of contempt than of apprehen- 


sion.” In short, I do not recollect a single passage that sounds 


like patriotic melancholy. In these remarks on the bard, I should 
feel proud to be corrected by my Silurian brethren. Poor lolo 
Morganwe Is ¢ one, but there still lives a Spirit } erhaps more Con- 
enial with the imaginative eloquence of D. ap Gwylym: need I 
mention Carnhuanawe ? 


Davydd, like Shakspeare and Burns, delighted to contrast the 
ludicrous imagery of common life with his most sublime concep- 
tions. A frequent perusal of these poets has convineed me of the 
absurdity of that jargon of tea-party metaphysicians, that the 
‘sublime borders on the ridiculous.” [tis not so: there is an 
abyss between them. It isthe giants of bombastonly, Blackmore, 
Lee, &c. who shrink into dust at the slightest stroke of ridicule, 
whilst those untaught children of song seem to have looked upon 
ridicule as the infallible test of poetical beauty, in the same way as 
Dr. Johnson regarded it as the criterion of truth. Hence we are 
led to the appalling phantasies in Tam O’Shanter, in the company 
a ** blethering, blustering, drunken blellum,” 


ul 


‘That frae November ’til October 
Ae market-day was never sober :” 


and Prospero’s Isle of Enchantment still remains a permanent 
Seas : ke | : 

iusion of unpoliuted loveliness, though trodden by the foot of 
’ ! ‘T’)} ‘ | ; . . ‘ a a 
lrinculo, The r ily sublime, the sublime that is founded on 
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the human heart, must ever remain so, mingle it with what you 
may. Who ever felt less fitted to enjoy the magnificent scenery 
from the summit of Eryri (Snowdon) by a laugh at the tumbles 
and scrambles that he is liable to in the ascent? It seems as if the 
Poet of Nature delights to appeal to laughter, the greatest and 
most insidious adversary of his art, and can return triumphant 
with even her smiles. 
I’r Ehedydad.—Te the Lark. 
‘¢ Sentinel of the morning licht! 
Reveller of the spring! 
How sweetly, nobly wild thy flight, 
Thy be andle S$ journe ying: 
tar from thy brethren of the woods, alone 
\ hermit « eres: r before God’s am 


‘Oh! wilt thou climb yon heav’ns for me, 
Yon nen sti ry height, 
Ih ou inte rlu id of melody 


a t > L.¢ 
Tw t da rkne ss and the licht, 


ek, with heav’n’s first dawn upon thy crest, 

Mly shee love, the moonbeam of the west ? 

‘‘ No woodland ecaroller art thor 
Far from the archer’s eye, 


‘9 


ee ee eR io. 8 
Thy course ts o'er the mountain’s brow, 
ry ¥ s . ¢] : 
hy music in the sky 
Then fearless float thy path O f cloud alone 


ry. , >? 
Fhou earthly denizen of angel sone 


gy) 


Y Pwll Mawn.—The Ba rd pli ing CE dinthe bi J 
‘¢Woe to the bard whose pee ss mind 

Left wisdom doughtily behind! 

A nicht of darkness and dismay, 

\nd morn & airst olimmer far away, 

All dark the mountain heaths around, 

The moon in chains of darkness bound; 

\h! knew that lady of the clouds 

se eloom these nether regions shrouds, 

Saw but the bard's poor gift of song 

"ts jeopardy thes e swamps amoug, 

My steed and I might hope to pass 

Safe through the foul and false morass ; 

But I must here all h ope resig 

Sloughed in this wallowing ile of swine, 

This play-ground of the fiends of heat! L, 

This fishing-stream of Gwyn ab Nudd.* 

Oh! for one twilight gleam the viewless desert o'er, 

Ne’er on his home I’d mock the phrensied phantom more.’ 


MAELOG. 
* The Kir cr of the Fairies, 
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LETTER OF EARL CAWDOR TO LORD LYNDHURST, LORD CITAN- 
CELLOR OF ENGLAND, ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN WALES. 


We have perused this Letter with great satisfaction, and we hail it 
asa likely precursor of some important measure of reform in the 
present system of Welsh jurisprudence ; a measure which has been 
most unfortunately and unaccountably procrastinated, when we 
see what has been recommended, and what has been partially 
effected. Mr. Burke, above fifty years ago, obtained leave to bring 
in a “ Bill for the more perfectly uniting to the Crown the Princi- 
pality of Wales, and the County-palatine of Chester, and for the 
commodious administration of justice within the same.” Lord 
Cawdor has remarked that this measure was carried no further by 
Mr. Burke: he is unable to state the cause of its failure, but his 
reasoning on the expediency of the measure was unanswered. 

The next attempt to effect this very pressing reform, was con- 
tained in a Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Finance and Justice, in the year 1798, which states, “ that among 
other reductions of expenditure which might possibly take place, 
without any detriment, and even with much benetit to the public 
service, was the retrenchment which might be effected by the 
gradual consolidation of the four judicatures of Wales into one 
circuit, the extent of which would be less than some of the pre- 
sent circuits in England.” The Report contains other important 
suggestions, which need not be repeated by us; and we fully concur 
in Lord Cawdor’s just complaint of the utter neglect with which 
such important matters have been treated. 


The next attempt of the Legislature was an appointment of a 
Committee in 1817, of which Mr. Ponsonby (afterwards Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland) was chairman ; but ft appears that the death 
of this most eminent lawyer and excellent man prevented any 
proceedings in the Committee. A Committee, however, for the 
same purpose, was renewed in 1820 and 1821; and, after 
examining witnesses, to prove the necessity of some reform, the 
Committee reported, ‘‘ That after a diligent consideration of the 
evidence taken before them, and of the objections which have been 
urged against the judicature in its present form, although some of 
the minor difliculues might perhaps be done away by new regula- 


tions, yet that others, most essential to the right administration of 


justice, could not be removed, without such fundamental changes 
as would amount to the institution of a new jurisdiction.” Strong 
as this recommendation was, it fared little better than those pre- 
viously brought before the House. 


In 1824 an Act was passed to 
$24 an . as pass enlarge < re 
Phe bcd ege® A. onto ge and extend the power ol 
judges of the Vourts of Great Sessions in Wales, and to amend 
the laws relating to the same; yet it undeniably appears that this 
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on obtained after fifty years, ‘left untouched,” says Lord 

Cawdor, ‘(as any thing short of abolition must do,) all the radical 
vices and fundamental errors of the establishment, and that the 
remedies which have been applied to the grievances by no means 
meet the evils.” And Lord Cawdor, we think very unnecessarily, 
vindicates himself from the almost impossible charge that, in 
addressing his really patriotic letter to my Lord Lyndhurst, he 
could be actuated by any feeling of enmity to those learned per 
sons who are charged with the administration of the law in Wales. 
“Whatever may be my feelings with regard to the jurisdiction 
itself, which, I own, I consider as a nuisance which on eht to be 
abated ;” this phrase of Mr. Burke, which he applied to another 
object of his proposed reform, but to which we cordially assent in 
its present form, appears to have provoked the wrath of a learned 
gentleman, who not very courteously answered Mr. Humphreys’ 
book on the Law of Real Property, and gravely charged him as 
the author of it. 

We think that Lord Cawdor merits the thanks of the Principa- 
lity, where he is so justly popular, and likewise of the nation at 
large, for bringing this great evil immediately before the go- 
vernment. 

The Welshmen claim the motto, “invicra, Anorchvygol,” on 
their national standard, and none with better title ; for they charac- 
teristically assert, in their petition presented to He ory the Eighth, 
that they were not conquered by the invaders of England “after 
many years of contest; and therefore they craved to be received 
and adopted into the same laws a nd privileges which his Highness’ 
other subjects enjoyed: “ neither,” they proceed, ‘should it hinder 
us, we hope, that we have so long lived under our own ; for, as 
they are both enacted by authority ‘of our ancient law; rivers, and 
obe yed for many successions of ages, we trust your Hi, vhness will 
pardon us, if we thought it neither easy nor safe so sudde ‘nly to 
relinquish them. We shall not presume yet to compare them with 
those now used, and less shall we contest how good and equal in 
themselves they are; only, if the defence of them and our liberty 
against the Romans, Saxons, and Danes, for so many hundred 
years, and lastly against the Normans, as long as they pretended 
no title but the sword, we thought just and honour: ible, we pre- 
sume it will not be infamous now. Not that all the marks of 
rebellion and falsehood, which our revilers would fasten on us, will 
fall on any sooner than those who fought for so many years, and 
with so different nations, for our just defence; which also is so 
true, that our best histories affirm the Christian religion to have 
been preserved only by us for many years that the Saxons (being 
heathen) either attempted or possessed this country. May your 
Highness, then, graciously interpret our actions, while we did but 
that duty which your Highness would have now done to all your 

NO. I, D 
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subjects on like occasions ; for, when any should invade this 
country henceforth, we know your Highness would have us to 
behave ourselves no otherwise. Besides, had not the assailers 
found some to resist, they might have despised a country that 
brought none forth able enough to assert it ; so that we crave par- 
don, sir, if we say it was fit for the honour of your dominions, 
that some part of it should never be conquered. We, then, in the 
name of whatsoever in your Highness’s possession hath in any age 
held out against all invaders, do here voluntarily resign and hum- 
ble ourselves to that sovereignty which we acknowledge so well 
invested in your Highness. Nor is this the first time; we have 
always attended an occasion to unite ourselves to the greater and 
better parts of the island.” 

Again, “ For, adhering to the house of York, which we con- 
ecived the better title, we conserved our devotion still to the crown, 
until your Highness’s father’s time, who, bearing his name and 
blood from us, was the more cheerfully assisted by our predeces- 
sors in his title to the crown, which your Highness doth presently 
enjoy. And thus, sir, if we gave anciently proofs of a generous 
courage in defending our laws and country, we have given no less 
proof of a loyal fidelity since we first rendered ourselves; insomuch 
that we may truly affirm that, after our acceptance of the condi- 
tions given us by Edward the First, we have omitted no occasion 
of performing the duty of loving subjects. To your Highness, 
therefore, we offer all obedience ; desiring only that we may be 
defended against the insulting of our malignant censurers: for we 
are not the offspring of runaway Britons, as they term us, but 
natives of a country which, besides defending itself, received all 
those who came to us for succour. Give us, then, sir, permission 
to say, that they wrong us much who pretend our country was hol 
inhabited before them, or that it failed in a due piety, when it was 
so hospitable to all that fled thither for refuge; which also will be 
more credible, when it shall be remembere: . that even our highe of 
mountains furnish good beef and mutton not only to all the inha- 
bitants, but supply England in great quantity. We humbly 
beseech your Highness, therefore, that this note may be taken 
from us. As for our language, though it seems harsh, it is that 
which was spoken anciently not only in this island but in France; 
some dialects thereof still remain amone the Bas Bretons, and here 
im Cornwall: neither will any man doubt it, when we shall find 
those words of the ancient Gaulish language repeated by the Latin 
authors to signify the same thing among us at thisday. Nor shall 
it be disparagement, we hope, that it is spoken so much in the 
throat, since the Florentine and Spaniard affect this kind of pro- 
nunciation, as beheving words that sound so deep proceed from 
the heart. So that if we have retained this langua e longer than 
the more northern inhabitants of this island, whose spe ech appear: 
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to be manifestly a kind of English, and conseque ntly introduced 
by the Saxons, we hope it will be no imputation to us; your 
Highness will have but the more tongues to serve you. It shall 
not hinder us to study E nglish, when it were but to learn how we 
might the better serve and ol vey your Highness, to whose laws we 
most hum ibly desire to be again adopted ; and doubt not but if in 
ul countries the mountains have afforded as eminent wits and 
spirits as any other part, ours also, by your Highness’s good favor 
and employment, may receive that esteem.” 

have copiously extracted from this memorable petition, 
which is couched in language eminently forcible and elegant for 
that age, and throughout breathes the spirit of loyalty, bravery, 
independence, and hospitality; and it would appear, by the pre- 
unble of the Aet passed in compliance with its prayer, that the 
monarch to whom it was addressed,—albeit, not uniformly moved 
to acts of benignity and justice,—was on this occasion excited to 
icknowledge and reward the loyalty and bravery of his Welsh 
subjects; to whom his father was much indebted for their early 
appearance and persevering attachment, from the hour he landed 
in Wales, so slenderly attended, to the well-fought field of 
Bosworth. 

Largely, but we think not too largely, as we have already copied 
from the patriotic Welshmen’s petition, we must yet bespeak the 
patience of our readers in giving verbatim the preamble of the Act 
of 27th Henry VIII. cap. 24, in which Lord Cawdor has so pro- 
perly set us the e xample, hoping that our first Number may be 
fer circulated amongst our countrymen. 


4 yee it, the dominion, principality, and country of Wales, justly 
and ighteously is, and ever hath been, incorporated, annexed, 
i and subject to and under the imperial crown of this realm, 
as avery member and point of the same; wherefore, the King’s 
most royal majesty, of mere drozt, and very right, is very head, 
king, lord, and ruler; yet, notwithstanding, because that in the 
same country, principality, and dominion, ” divers rights, usages, 
laws, and customs, so far discrepant from the laws and customs of 
this realm, and also because the people of the same dominion have 
andalo daily use a speech nothing like or consonant to the natural 
mother tongue used in this realm, some rude and ignorant people 
have made distinction and diversity between the king’s subjects of 
this realm and his subjects of his said dominion and principality of 
Wales, whereby great discord, variance, debate, division, murmur, 
and sedition, hath grown between his said subjects. His Highness, 
therefore, of a singular zeal, love, and favor, that he beareth 
towards his subjects of his s: tid dominions of W ales, minding and 
intending to reduce them to the perfect order, notice, and know- 
ledge of his laws of this his realm, and utterly to extirpate all and 
singular the sinister usages and customs differing from the same, 
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and to bring the said subjeets of this realm and of his said dominion 
of Wales to an amicable accord and unity, hath, by the deliberate 

lvice, consent, and agreement of the Lords Spiritual and Tem. 
poral, and the Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, ordained, enacted, and established, 
‘hat his said country or dominion of Wales shall be, stand, and 
continue for ever, from henceforth, incorporated, united, and 
annexed; and that all and singular person and persons born and 
to be born in the said principality, country, or dominion of Wales, 
shall have, enjoy, and inherit, all and singular freedoms, liberties, 
rights, privileges, and laws, with this his realm and other the 
king’s dominions, as other the king’s sabjects naturally born within 
the same have, enjoy, and inherit.” 

We may permit ourselves to digress from the immediate subject 
of our consideration, by requesting our readers will revert to that 
part of our extract from the petition above quoted, where the 
Welshmen assert their unceasing efforts in defending their coun- 
, and, in that, their undeviating loyalty to their sovereign ; and 
it will be remembered, with,pride and pleasure, that during the 
fast war the only invasion which was made by the enemy was on 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, which was so gallantly repelled by 
the Welsh peasantry, and, we believe, by some of the volunteers 
under the command of Lord Cawdor, the father of the noble lord 
who has written the Letter under our consideration. That event, 
however, belongs to our national history, and has been duly appre- 
ciated and recorded ; and we may mention, as a fact in our moral 
history, that no case of internal discontent or of seditious character 
ean be charged against our Principality during the late war; which, 
like those in the metropolis and other parts of the country, required 
to be put down by the strong hand of government. Such conduct 
will, no doubt, receive its due weight whenever any legislative 
cee ie § aachagy reform shall be brought under the considera- 


try 


Previously to that period, the Report of the Law Commission, 
in present activity, will report to government the result of its 
investigation ; and further aid and information may be expected, 
beyond its committees and official advisers, from many persons 
resident within the jurisdiction of the Courts of the Great Sessions, 
who have had opportunities of knowledge, or who possess habits 
of reflection on this Important subject. 


The institutions of a country for the administration of justice 
are amongst the most delicate and important of all its establish- 
ments, and come more frequently and closely in contact with 
individual comfort and prosperity than even our political Consti- 
tution. This, however, is no reason for not altering them, but only 


that care should be taken to alter them for the better; and the 
et. & 


'» . } 7. . 7 . ° . 
vie lord has satisfactorily shown us, in his Letter, that reform, 
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the bugbear of our venerable juris consults, cannot be an object of 
terror in dealing with the present Welsh judicature. 

Every person feeling due solicitude on these matters will admit, 
that they are delicate as well as important; that to improve is 
always very difficult, and, as the noble lord has demonstrated, is 
very necessary ; that they will require great reforms, yet these are 
eenerally accompanied with some h: wzards and with some inconve- 
niences: but the hazards of reformation are to be preferred to the 
accumulation of long established evils; for most of the evils from 
which men attempt to deliver themselves, in regard of the dangers 
with which the attempt may be attended, should only engage us 
to greater vigilance and more deliberate exertions. Whatever is 
established has great advantage over what is only projected, both 
because its actual effects are known and have been developed by 
experience, and because the conduct and habits of men have been 
accommodated to its subsistence. In all novelty there is some. 
thing of hazard; in all experiment there is a risk of disappoint- 
ment; for no one can reason so accurately from the past as to be 
tolerably sure of a future result, and especially in human dealings 
involving the discussion of mutual rights, of which no two cases 
are ever found alike, or even very analogous. Hence the patient 
discrimination of cur judges in considering, individually, cases 
which, to ordinary observers, present the face of identity. To 
apply this to the well proved imperfections in our Welsh judica- 
ture, its institutions, which have been acted upon for nearly three 
hundred years, belong now, we may say, to the civil system of the 
people, and, philosophic: ally speaking, being assimilated to other 
parts of their establishme ‘nt, may be harmless, and even beneficial. 


We may here quote from the great Lord Hale, whose authority 
Lord Cawdor has profitably ‘Wit eht to his aid, in illustrating the 
expediency of law reform: 


This wise and experienced judge has told us, “ that it is most 
certain that time and long experience is more ingenious, subtle, 
and inventive, than all the wisest and actual wits in the world 
coexisting can be; it discovers such varieties of emergencies and. 
cases, that no man could ever otherwise have imagined. And on 
the other side, in every thing that is new, or at least in most things, 
especially relating to laws, there are thousands of new occurrencies, 
and intanglements, and coincidencies, and complications, that 
would not possibly be at first foreseen, and the reason is apparent, 
because laws concern such multitudes, and those of various dispo- 
sitions, passions, wits, interests, concerns, that it is not possible 
for any human foresight to discover at once, or provide expedients 
against, in the first constitution of alaw. Now a law that hath 
abidden the test of time hath met most of these varieties and com- 
plications, and experience hath, in all that process of time, disco- 
vered these complications and eme ergencies, and so has applied 
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suitable remedies and cures for these various emergencies ; so that, 
in truth, ancient laws, especially that have a common eoncetn, are 
not the issues of the prudence of this or that council or senate 
but they are the production of the various experiences and appli- 
cations of the wisest thing in the inferior world, to wit, time, which, 
as it discovers, day after day, new inconveniences, 80 It doth suc. 
cessively apply new remedies ; and indeed it is a kind of aggrega- 
tion of the discoveries, results, and applications of ages and events, 
so that it is a great adventure to go about to alter it, without very 
ereat necessity, and under the greatest demonstration of safety and 
convenience imaginable.” 
It has been well said that there is wisdom in almost all preju- 
dices,—and almost all wisdom is apt to be debased by prejudices ; 
that nothing has saved the world so much from distraction as the 
wisdom that lurks at the bottom of the universal prejudice against 
innovation; and nothing has intercepted so many great improve- 
ments as the prejudice which is alloyed with this wisdom: but, in 
the particular subject of the law, an instance can hardly be pro- 
duced in which any very serious evil has resulted from even injudi- 
cious reformations ; and there is in no country upon earth where it 
may not be shown that great inconveniences have been produced 
by a morose retention of its ancient maxims of law, and of the 
forms in which it has been administered ; for much of what is now 
established as law was necessarily arbitrary or accidental at the 
beginning, and much of its authority must always depend upon 
precision and uniformity, merely because the equity and expediency 
of a rule is really of less value than its notoriety and steadiness. 
it is the natural tendency of those who have spent their lives in 
the study of the existing system, to magnify the value of the know- 
ledge they have acquired, and to this leading impulse may be added 
the strong personal interest which induces so many active indivi- 
duals to resist alterations by which their fortune may be injured, 
and their occupation destroyed: all this will explain why men 
have adhered longer to obsolete usages and absurd formalities in 
law than in any other department. With these general impressions, 
we concur in the opinions of Lord Cawdor, who has collected in 
his interesting letter such authorities to support his general pro- 
position for reforming the Welsh judicature, that it would be use- 
less as well as unattractive to repeat them in the consideration of 


this subject at present, expecting an early occasion to recur to the 
topics in greater detail, 


As a country increases in wealth and population, which Wales 
has certainly done, and appears to be progressively doing, the 
number of lawsuits may be expected to increase also, and espe- 
cially if the present system of its judicature should be materially 
reformed, for a novel jurisdiction generally provokes litigation on 
dormant questions, which the litigants too justly apprehend could 
not be satisfactorily brought before the existing courts. 
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We will now extract from Lord Cawdor’s Letter, before us, some 
suggestions which he has offered in the shape of remedy for the 
acknowledged evils of our Welsh jurisdiction : 


“If it depended on myself to suggest remedies for the defects 
which I have so hastily and so imperfectly stated, I should have shrunk 
from the task, conscious that no efficient reform could be made in 
Wales without involving very important alterations in the English 
courts. As long as the Court of Great Sessions exists, it must 
have all the imperfections of a provincial judicature, and it cannot 
perhaps be abolished, and Wales properly united to England, 
without an addition to the number of judges, a measure not hastily 
to be adopted, and which requires and deserves the fullest consi- 
deration of the Legislature; but, when we reflect on the early 
period at which their number was settled, and the prodigious influx 
of business which the increasing wealth and population of this 
country has thrown upon the judges, and which, with the utmost 
industry, they are hardly able to eet through, we can scarcely 
avoid coming to the conclusion, that even for England such a step 
isnecessary. Their mode of life at the present day ts very different 
from that described by Fortescue, who says: 


“<The judges of England do not sit in the King’s Bench above 
three hours in the day, that is, from e ‘ight in the morning till eleven; 
the courts are not open in the afternoon; the suitors of the court 
betake themselvestothe * * * * * *, and other places, to 
advise with the serjeants at law, and others, their counsel, about 
their aifairs; the judges, when they have taken their réfreshme nts, 
spend the rest of the day in the study of the laws, reading of the 
Hloly Scriptures, and other innocent amusements, at their pleasure.” 


“It seems rather a life of contemplation than much exertion, 
and yet at this early period there were usually in the Court of 
Common Pleas five judges, six at the most, and in the Court of 
King’s Bench four, and sometimes five.” 


His lordship then refers us to the able Preface of Lord Colchester’s 
book on the Practice of the Chester Circuit, which, in mercy to our 
readers, we shall not copy, able as it is, because it is so generally 
known, ‘end considered in Wales as a professional clase-book ; but 
we will extract from Lord Cawdor again, on resuming the subject. 
He says, 


‘“<If, in conformity with these suggestions, it shall be decided to 
add to the number of the English judges, and to include the prin- 
cipality of Wales within the circuit, there is one thing which, asa 
sincere well-wisher to that country, I trust, will not be attempted, 
however flattering it may be to our prejudices, that is, to make 
Wales into one circuit: the great distance the judges and counsel 
would have to travel, and the small proportionate quantity of 
business, would re mder it still an inferior circuit, My hope of 
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amendment, I confess, is in a stricter union with England, and in 
the incorporation of Wales with other English counties, which may 
»e convenient, into English circuits. Feeling upon this point the 
greatest anxiety, I venture to offer for your consideration a mode 
in which this might be done most beneficially for Wales, and not 
without some advantage to England. In changes of this sort, 
some interference with individual interest must be expected, but, 
when the public good is so greatly at stake, as it is in the present 
instance, it should and must outweigh considerations of that 
nature. 


“It appears to me that the only mode of uniting Wales properly 
to England, or rather incorporating it with England, for that is my 
object, would be by dividing the Oxford Circuit, and making two 
new ones, to one of which South Wales, to the other North Wales, 
might be annexed. I would propose to take Lancaster from the 
Northern Circuit, which is now too large, and add Oxford to the 
Midland; the two new circuits would then stand thus : 


1. 3. 
Lancaster. Gloucester. 
Lancashire. Gloucestershire. 
Cheshire. Herefordshire. 
Shropshire. Worcestershire. 
Stattordshire. Monmouthshire. 
North Wales. South Wales. 


“This would require,” says Lord Cawdor, ‘the addition of two 
new judges only; and, takingthe English and Welsh parts together, 
there would be sufficient inducement for counsel of eminence to 
attend: it might, perhaps, be an additional improvement to divide 
the county of York, and hold assizes for the West Riding at Leeds. 
I do not pretend that this idea is original, or that I have ventured 
to insert it here without the sanction of persons far more competent 
to judge of matters of this sortthanIam. It will serve at least to 
prove that I do not recommend, what I am not ready to show the 
means of carrying into effect.” 

We acknowledge to have received great satisfaction in the pe- 
rusal of Lord Cawdor’s Letter throughout, yet we must express 
some doubt whether the brief and specific remedy to the evils of 
this infirm system can be expected by the appointment of two ad- 
ditional judges, and by the arrangement of two circuits, which are 
to include North and South Wales. Indeed, we rather think his 
lordship’s plan will be likely to call up some turbulent spirits from 
the vasty depths of the law, as well metropolitan as provincial ; for 
to us It appears, On even a cursory consideration of the plan, that 
there will be found in the way of reform, judges and their clerks, 
ena oe Agen rg marshals, associates, clerks of 

Ss puties, with prisons, quarter 
sessions, county courts, and probably other functionaries and 
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other functions, which the stirring of the cauldron will bring before 
his lordship; and which will require the potent wands of the Lord 
Treasurer and the Lord High Chancellor to deal with, and to ap- 
pease, ‘These black and grey spectres will not readily consent to 
modify, much less to give up their high and low places. Still may 
permanent good arise out of temporary evil. We have long con- 
sidered that the host of court offices which for centuries have been 
permitted to take from the litigants enormous and unearned fees 
at the assizes, ought to be regulated. These arbitrary pay- -tickets 
are enforced from plaintiff and defendant, without chee! k, or per- 
mission todemur. This we humbly think should be altered, and 
that the matters of judicatorial reform should comprise these 
offices. We understand that the offices of clerks of assize, and 
the offices dependent on him, are generally sold by the holder, or, 
if a vacancy takes place, the appointment becomes the patronage 
of the senior judge on the circuit, who usually gives it to his clerk, 
and we have also been told that judges persevere in going particular 
circuits to await such vacancies. This should not be: our admi- 
nistration should be purified from such blots, and we speak in the 
words of Mr. Burke and Lord Cawdor that this nuisance should be 
abated, and we think that this reform may be accomplished without 
injury to individual rights. In this way let all such officers be ap- 
pointed by the crown, with liberal salaries, and a stamp-duty equal 
to such salaries be i impose .d on the fee-tickets of all these officers ; 

they may be printed in blanks, and filled up in court, and the 

monies received on them be paid by the respective officers to the 
commissioners at Somerset House, on whose certificate the salaries 
will be paid to the officers at the end of each circuit. We believe 
that government will not be a loser by this arrangement, and these 
heavy and arbitrary enactions, so much complained of, will be 
prevented. 


The present system of the Court of Quarter Sessions will also 
call for the attention of the reformers, and the expediency of 
uniting with that court the County Court for the recovery of small 
debts, “where an experienced barrister may preside, and his salary 
be compensated to government by stamp-duties, as we suggested. 


And, finally, the establishment of prisons in central parts of 
North ‘and South Wales will demand, from the i importance of it, 
the grave consideration of government; an opportunity will ™ 
afforded to separate such prisons, while the enormous and inade- 
quate establishment of the King’s Bench may, perhaps, be better 
modelled, and instead of the ruinous expense and injustice which 
are complained of in sending to that prison the debtors who have 
been rendered by their bail from all parts of the kingdom, a prison 
should be established for debtors alone, which should comprehend 
those belonging to each circuit only, whilst the prisoners thereafter 
to be confined in the King’s Bench prison should be on actions or 
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suits in Middlesex and London, and perhaps Surrey and Essex. 
The King’s Bench prison has become too extensive for the super- 
intendence of one person, and the emoluments too large for any 
individual from the class out of which the keeper ought to be 
selected. These establishments are a grievous nuisance too, and 
ought to be abated, and, when reformed, and the present respon- 
sibility taken from the wardens, stamp-duties instead of fees, now 
exacted from the dishonest and from the unfortunate debtors alike, 
would repay any salary which government should be advised to 
give to the marshal or governor of the prison, whilst any matters 
of complaint may still be made to the superior courts of West- 
minster. If our suggestions relative to the King’s Bench be de- 
serving attention, we may presume that a similar reform will be 
extended to the Fleet Prison, the prison of the Court of Chancery, 
Exchequer, and Common Pleas: its objectionable situation and 
crowded fulness have long since been complained of. 


We do not concur with Lord Cawdor in his proposition for 
arranging the new circuits, and particularly as to Lancashire, as 
Lancaster, where the assizes are held, will be found a very incon- 
venient distance, compared with Shrewsbury, the last place on the 
intended circuit: added to this, we understand that the business 
on the civil and criminal sides of Lancashire is nearly three times 
greater than Gloucestershire, which is proposed to be placed at the 
head of the South Wales division; but we think that the vested 
rights, as they are considered, in the officers of the Assize Courts, 
on the Northern Circuit, will be found an insuperable bar to that 
arrangement, unless these offices should be previously reformed 
and modelled, as we shall suggest in another part of our observa- 
tions, or in some better manner; and, if our opinion should have 
any weight as to Lancashire, we venture to suggest that Derbyshire 
would more conveniently be annexed to the North Wales division, 
both from the distances and for equalizing the business, especially 
as Oxfordshire will then be substituted for Derbyshire, on the 
Midland Circuit; and we also suggest that Berkshire would be 
conveniently placed in the Home Circuit, where there are only five 
counties; and, from the vicinity of that county to the metropolis, 
the business on the civil side is generally small. 

it would be unfair to criticise any verbal errors, or any loose 
reasonings, if such were to be found in the Letter of Lord Cawder, 
who has merited so highly from his country the thanks which all 
will be ready to bestow: the subject comes well from his disinte- 
rested and benevolent character, and verily he will have his reward. 
W e shall merely observe, that in page 19 of his Letter, Lord 
Cawdor states ** that it is not unusual to select persons from the 
common law bar to fill the highest situations in equity, and 
many splendid instances of such appointments may be quoted ; 
but it is dithcult for any man to arrive at.the summit of his pro- 
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fession as a common law lawyer without very considerable know- 
ledge of the doctrines and practice of equity, and without a mind 
capable of mastering with ease all that relates to them, It by no 
means follows that such may be the case with a person selected 
from that class of the profession from which the Welsh judges 
have usually been taken. I confess that I think it requires some 
courage in a Chancery barrister to come fresh from his practice in 
the Court of Equity and sit in judgment on the lives of his fellow- 
creatures.” 


Now, with all submission to Lord Cawdor, we cannot assent to 
the first part of his proposition, unless it were put into a more de- 
finite shape for discussion. We think the test of experience would 
be found unfavorable to his opinion; and, in answer to the latter, 
we may quote, among many instances not difficult perhaps to be 
produc ed, the names of Thomson and Alexander , who were pro- 
moted to seats in the Court of Exchequer from the Master’s Office, 
and the late Chief Baron Richards from his practice in the Court 
of Equity ; and we may repeat the general opinion of the profession 
and of the country at large, that few judges have given more 
satisfaction than they have done in discharging the arduous and 
delicate functions of judges i in criminal courts. 


In page 32, Lord Cawdor has embarrassed himself in his remarks 
on the act of ————-———— of his present Majesty, of which the 
preamble is given in the Appendix to the Letter. 


Lord Cawdor presumes that the penalties to be levied under 
that act, for perjury in an answer in equity, meant pecuniary 
pen: alties : this is merely a mistake in construing the term penalties 
in its oodin wy sense as a fine; but the penalty intended by the act 
is the corp oral punishment on conviciion of perjury, for which the 
defendant may be prosecuted by indictment at the Local Court of 
Jurisdiction in Wales, in which the answer was sworn. 


Our general observations and hints are thrown out rather hastily 
on this important subject, while we may expect some formal report, 
founded on evidence and inquiry, will be made by the Commis- 
sioners, or through the Legislature; and we have done this in 
sincere humility. Our object i is, to excite all the attention, which 
our limited circulation may hope for, to a subject of no valgar i im- 
portance, to suggest reflections, and to abate prepossessions on 
both sides of the question. Our purpose will be answered should 
everything we have advanced be confuted; and we are only 
anxious that the tendency of the matters should be discovered by 
more competent judges before anything is done upon them. The 
country will be greatly indebted to the disinterested zeal and 
activity of those by whom this ne cessary re formation has been 
undertaken, and we augur well of its progress and conclusion 
when we consider under whose care and perseverance it is to be 
conducted. 
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GAELIC POETRY. 


A CorRESPONDENT, signing £, suggests the introduction of the 
following poetry in our Reve RTORY: it is a Celtic or Gaélie 
incident, and it appeared in print in the early part of the last 
century. 


RENO AND ALPIN. 


Reno. 


Husn’p are the winds, and past the driving show’: 
And calm and silent is the noontide hour; 
The loose light clouds are parted in the skies, 

O’er the green hills th’ inconstant sunshine flies ; 
Red through the stony vale, with rapid tide, 

The stream descends, by mountain springs supply'd ; 
Llow sweet, O stream, thy murmurs to my ear! 

Yet sweeter far the unala! voice I hear: 

‘Tis Alpin’s voice, the master of the song, 

He mourns the dead, to him the dead belong ; 
Why tried, O master of the song, thy skill 

Alone, sequester *d on the distant hill ? 

Why like the blast that makes the woods complain, 
Or wave that beats the lonely shore, thy strain ? 


Alpin. 


The tears, O Reno! which alone I shed, 

The strains I sing are sacred to the dead; 
Tall is thy stature on the mountain bare, 

On the green plain beneath thy form is fair, 

Yet soon, like Morar, shalt thou meet thy doom, 
And the dumb mourner sit beside thy tomb ; 


The hills no more shall hear thy jocund cry, 
And in thy hall thy bow unstrung shall lie. 


Swift wert thou Morar as the bounding roe, 
As fiery meteors dreadful to the foe, 
Like winter’s rage was thine, in storms reveal’d, 
Thy sword in fight like lightning in the field ; 
Thy voice like torrents swell’d with hasty rains, 
Or thunder rolling o’er the distant plains ; 
Unnumber'd heroe s has thy arm o’erturn’d, 
In death they vanish’d when thy anger burn d; 
Thy brow how peaceful when the war was o’er, 
Like the first sunshine when it rains no more 
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Calm as the moon amidst the silent sky, 

Calm as the lake when hush’d the tempests lie. 
How narrow now thy dark abode is found! 

Now with my steps thy grave I compass round ; 
Great as thou wert, these stones,* with moss o’e rgrown, 
Thy sole memorial, leave the half unknown ; 
The lonely tree where scarce a leaf we find, 

The long rank grass that whistles in the wind, 
These, and these only, guide the hunter’s eye, 
To find where Morar’s mould" ring reliques lie. 
How low is Morar fall’ n; alas! how low: 

No tears maternal o’er his ashes flow; 

No tender maid, to whom his heart he gave, 
Sheds Love’s soft furrows o’er his humble grave; 
Cold are the knees his infant weight that bore, 
And Morglan’s lovely daughter is no more. 


But who, low bending o’er his staff, appears 
Oppress’d at once with sorrow and with years ¢ 
A few white hairs are o’er his temples seen ; 
His steps are feeble, and his eyes are dim ; 
Thy sire, O Morar, is the sage I see: 

Thy sire—alas ! the sire of none but thee. 

He heard thy martial fame, —supreme in fight 
Of daring foes he heard dispers’d in flight ; 
Of Morar’s fame he heard,—why heard he not 
The wound, the hero’s de: ith was Morar’s lot ? 
QO! sire of Morar, still thy son deplore; 

Weep on for ever, but he hears no more : 
Deep are the slambe rs of the silent dead, 

And low their pillow in the dust is spread. 

No more thy voice he hears with filial joy, 
Thy call no more his slumbers can destroy. 
When in the grave, ah! when shall morning break, 
The cheerful morn, that bids the slumb’rer wake! 
Farewell, O! first of men, untaught to yield, 
Unrivall’ d victor in the hostile field; 

The hostile field thy voice no more alarms, 

Nor the dark forest lightens with thy arms. 

To no fond son descends thy treasur’d fame, 

Yet shall the song preserve ‘thy living name ; 
The shining record every age shall see, 

And Time’s last fault’ring accents tell ‘of thee. 


. 


It was a custom with the Celts either to burn their heroes or bury them undes 
a Carnedd,—Epirors. 
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PAROCHIAL HISTORY. 


Llan-Wynnog, in Montgomeryshire.* 


SI. Name of the Parish, Patron Saint, §c.—Llan, an enclo- 
sure, an appropriated spot, &c. prefixed to the name of the patron 
saint of the place, composeth the name of about 300 churches 
within the twelve counties of modern Wales, besides several others 
on the borders, now united to England. The patron saint of this 
church is Gwynnog, and, by the peculiarity of the Welsh language, 
the initial letter in the name of the saint is omitted in the com- 
pound, hence Llan-Wynnog (Ecclesia Gwynnoci). 


In the Genealogy of British Saints, published in the ‘‘ Myvyrian 
Archaiology,” Gwynnog is represented to have been the son of 
Gildas ab Caw, and this Caw is stated as the lord of Carn 
Cawlwyd, in North Britain.t¢ The brethren of Gwynnog were 
Tydecho, Gwyngar, and Noethon, and his sister Do!gar. Gildas, 
the father of Gwynnog, was the first British historian now extant, 
and wrote his **De Excidio Britannie,” in the latter part of the 
sixth century. It has been ingeniously intimated, in the ‘‘Cam- 
brian Biography,” that this Gildas the historian, and Aneurin 
Gwawdrydd, or Aneurin with flowing Muse, author of the poem 
called “ Gododin,” (in which he so pathetically laments the fall of 
his brave comrades in arms at the battle of Cattraeth,) were iden- 
tically the same person, and upon this ground: In some old 
manuscripts, Gildas is called ‘*Son of Caw of Prydyn,” or Scot- 
land; in others, Aneurin is stated to be the “Son of Caw:” but 
in every manuscript where one of these names occur the other is 
omitted, This supposition is corroborated by the analogy existing 
between the two names. Aneurin ab Caw, when young, a bard, 
and a warrior; but, in the decline of his life and fortune, he be- 
came a discontented recluse in the College of Iltutus (Illtyd), a 
peevish declaimer against the vices of the age, and exchanged his 
juvenile name Aneurin for that of Gildas, a word of similar im- 
port. Upon the same ground, it is supposed that Geraint Vardd- 


Glas, the bard, in his riper years, assumed the name of Asserius, 
in the court of Alfred, 


eS * , ‘ mle : . ° 
his article, we think, must prove doubly important, as the natural history 
of Llan-Wynnog has never been written, and also as the production of * Gwalter 
Mechan, When Pennant surveyed this part of the Principality, he was ignorant 


t th ; x) ‘e ; } > rp aa ve m4 ~ > “4 4g 
a . istence of the forest and geological remains in the bogs of Llyn Mawr.— 
DITORS. . 


+ All our manuscripts agree in this pedigree ; but in a m 
Dr. Powell's History of Wales 


ib Gildas ab Caw o Be n ¥ 


arginal note, written in 
,» in Wynnstay Library, it is thus stated, ‘* Gwynnog 
strowd yn Arwystli.” . 
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The churches of Llan-yn-Mawddwy, in Merionethshire, and 
Garth-Beibiaw, in Montgomeryshire, are dedicated to Tydecho, 
the elder brother of Gwynnog; and, it is added, in the Genealogy 
above mentioned, ‘“ the chapels of Gwynnog and his brother 
Noethon, near the church of Llan Gwm-Dinmael, in Denbighshire, 
are now converted to a mill and a kiln.” The church of Llan- 
Wenog, in Cardiganshire, in its name bespeaks its patron saint, 
Gwynnog. 

We shall not here enter into the dispute about the number of 
persons supposed to have borne the name of Gildas, as we are rather 
inclined to think with Bishop Nicholson (Hist. lib. i. 8), that the 
miracle-mongers of the dark ages, and the English historians who 
followed them, had a predilection for multiplying authors, as well 
as books ; for it does not satisfactorily appear that there was ever 
more than one historian of this name, who was born in the year of 
the battle of Baddon, and died a.p. 570. 


Gwynnog is represented among the saints of the British Calen- 
dar, and seems to have been an ecclesiastic of the higher orders; 
for in the chancel window of this church he is delineated in painted 
glass in episcopal habits, with a mitre on his head, and a crosier in 
his hand; and underneath, in old black characters, ‘‘ Sanctus 
Gwinocus, Cujus anime propitietur Deus. Amen.” 


The church also contains an ancient relic in a most exquisitely 
carved rood-loft; and on the southern wall is a marble mural mo- 
nument, commemorating Matthew Pryce, esq. of Park, in this 
parish, M.P. for the borou: oh of Montgomery. These Pryce’s of 
Park were a junior branch of the Pryce s of Newtown-hall. 


SIL. Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Divisions, §&c.—Llan- Wynnog 
is situate in the Cwmw d of Iscoed, in the cantrev of Arwystli, now 
the hundred of Llan-Jdloes, The parish, from Rhyd-Cydan, on 
the confines of Aberhavesp, on the east, to Bwlich, on the borders 
of Carno, on the west, is seven miles in length ; and from Pawl- 
helyg, on the north-east, to Rhiw-wen, on the borders of ‘Trev- 
eglwys, on the south-west, is five miles in breadth, It is bounded 
on the south by the river Severn, dividing it trom the parish of 
Llan-dinam ; on the west and north-west, by the parishes of Trev- 

cglwys and Carno; on the north-east by the parishes of Llanwyd- 

delan and Manav on; and on the east by the parish of Aberhavesp. 
The boundary between Llan-Wynnog and the parishes of Aber- 
havesp, Llanwyddelan, and Manavon, is also the limit between the 
lordship of Arwystli, Sir W. W,. Wynn’s, and the lordship of 
Cedewain, Lord Viscount Clive’s 

The parish is divided into four townships: 1, Esgob a Chas- 
tell; 2, Gwig; 3, Sur-nant; 4, Uwchaw’r Coed; and the hamlet 
of Caer-Sws. Of the latter, see more in Section V. on Antiquities. 

6 
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The above five divisions have a constable and an overseer of the 
roads each. 

S Ill. Water: Rivers, Lakes, §c.—1. The Severn, the mere of 
the parish on the south. 

2. Avon Garno, rises in the parish of Carno, and falls into the 
Severn, near Caer-Sws. 

3. Colwyn, rises on Bryn-Cader, in this parish, and falls into 
the Tarannon, a Trev-eglwys stream, near the junction of the latter 
with the Severn. 


Lakes. 1, Llyn-Mawr (the great lake), covers an area of about 
twenty-five acres, exclusive of a large turbary covered also at high 
water, when dammed up to feed the Montgomeryshire Canal ; it 
was then about twelve yards deep, but since the canal has been 
supplied with water from the Severn, the average depth may be 
about eight yards. See more of this lake in Section VII. on Fuel. 


2. Llyn Tarw (the Bull’s Lake) is about one mile distant from 
Llyn Mawr; it covers from eighteen to twenty acres, having been 
lately dammed up as a reservoir, to supply a mill at Rhyd-lydan. 
The boundary of the parishes of Llan Wynnog and Aberhavesp 
runs through this lake. 


3. Llya-Du (the Black Pool) lies about 300 yards south of 
Llyn-Mawr, covers about fourteen acres at full water, and is used 
as a reservoir for Pont-y-dddl-goch Mill, and the Gwig ma- 
nufactory. 


§ IV. Population.—By the census made in the year !801, the 
number of inhabitants was 1202; which amounted to upwards of 
1700 in the year 1821. The males are chiefly employed in the 
labours of agriculture, and its dependent branches of handicraft; 
with a small portion of spinners, weavers, fullers, &c. occupied 
in the manufacture of flannels for the English markets, for the 
sale of which there is an exclusive mart held every alternate 
Thursday in the Town-hall at Welsh-Pool, where the Shrewsbury 
and Oswestry drapers attend, and by them are transferred to 
London, and to the clothiers of the north and west of England. 
It would be foreign to the subject of this tract to dwell on the 
effects of an increased population on the poor-rates, under the 
present system of poor-laws, which may be considered as the 
cradle which has cherished and nourished pauperism from its 
infancy, in the reign of Charles II. to its present gigantic and 
alarming growth, in the reign of George IV. . 

S 


§ V. Antiquities, Carns, Caer-Sws, &c.—On the mountains 


adjoining Llyn Mawr are some of the heaps of loose stones deno- 


minated Carn and Carnedd ; and one of the hills in the neighbour- 
hood is known by the name of Carneddau, the plural of Carnedd, 
The general opinion is, that these monuments were the 


or Carn. 
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depositories of the dead, by the aborigines of the country. In 
Scotland, they say that the erecting of Cairns over the de ad was 
one of the methods resorted to for the preservation of dead bodies 
from being devoured by wolves. Every one that passed the cairn 
threw a stone thereon: hence the adage *I will add a stone to 
your cairn,” which was an expression of friendship, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ If you fall before me, I will add a stone to your cairn, to 
secure your body from being devoured by wolves.” Whena 
person’s friendship was doubtful, his neighbour Ww ould s say, ‘* Were 
I dead, you would not throw a stone on my cairn,” 

The same feeling might have been experienced in Wales before 
King Edgar imposed the well-judged tribute of 300 wolves’ heads 
annually on the then reigning princes of North Wales. 

In the savage warfare of the early ages, Carns might also be 
considered as preservatives of the bodies of the slain, that the 
hostile party should be prevented from mangling them. This is 
said to have been the motive of the patrician Sylla, ‘when he ordered 
that his dead body should be burned, so that none of the surviving 
plebeian faction of Marius should vent their spleen upon his 
remains. 


The largest Carn on the Llyn-Mawr Hills is about forty yards 
in circumference. There is, or was some years back, at Cyfin, in 
the parish of Llan-Gadvan, near the banks of the Vyrnwy, a carn 
sixty yards in circumference, the outer circle composed of upright 
stones, four feet in height, and the interior filled up to the height 
of five feet in the centre. In the middle, by carrying away the 
stones to build Llwydiarth Park wall, was discovered a stone 
coflin, containing two human skeletons, the head of the one laid 
tothe feet of the other. This Lén-a-blaen position of the skeletons, 
when two were buried together, has been found elsewhere, of 
which more hereafter, Whether the bodies took less space in 
that position, or whether some unknown superstition dictated the 
practice, must be left to conjecture. 

Caer-Sws, says Mr. Pennant, ‘is a small hamlet, with a few 
houses, on the side of the Severn.” He might have added, these 
few houses were then, in the year 1773, mere hovels; pitiful 
remains of the ancient city, said “by those who are fond of the 
marvellous to have extended from Av rp aad to Ystrad-Vaelawe, 
(Strata Maloci,) on the confines of Trev-Eglwys. Of late, the 
new town is on the increase, having a few decent houses, and 
three new chapels, for the accommodation of as many denomina- 
tions of dissenters. 

The name is evidently of British construction, but, whether it 
alludes to the situation of the Caer, on a flat in the angle of the 
junction of the Carno and the Severn, we dare not be so sanguine 
as to affirm, 

NO. I. F 
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[t is noticed by bards of the fifteenth century thus : 

«“ Dwy Bowvs a Chaer-Swys wen,” 

‘The two divisions of Powis, and fair Caer-Swys. 
Lewis Gl. Cothi, during the civil wars of 

York and Lancaster. 
‘“‘Cawr o Seisyllt Caer-Sws wen, 
Ca’em roi i'n byw—Cymro’n Ben.” 

Davydd Llwyd, on Henry VII.’s accession, 


The station is not mentioned by any Roman writer ; and Roman 
remains are very scanty. About the year 1777. says the writer of 
a MS. in our possession, was dug up in the south-west angle of the 
camp, some Roman bricks, and large blocks of cement, much indu- 
rated, and as porous as millstone breecia. One of the bricks was 
placed in the back part of the parlour-chimney of a public-house 
adjoining, with the following inscription in bas rele}: 


- ? 





_ Our author reads it Caius Julius Cesar Imperator, and accounts 
for the anachronism by supposing that the brickmaker made use 
of the first ( wsar’s mould in subsequent reiens. 


It has been suggested that one Hesus was a Roman lieutenant 
stationed at the place, that the Britons called it at first Caer Hesws, 
and at length, by Ci ntraction, Caer-Sws. We are, however, In- 
clined to leave this Roman to sleep with the Capulets on one side, 
and Baldu wn of \lontgomerv On the other. | | 

we need Rot nention another Hesus, a Gaulish deity, which 
some would fain identify with Hu-Gadarn,a conspicuons character 
in the Priad , us the leader of the migratinez tribe of the Cymry 
Into Prydain. | | 


| British Spt ers nts, of v irious shapes and sizes, ** prout loci 
eer sed dau miiees co are humerous in the vicinity, 
C, ia te wie, a | ru yn-Vynydd, Rhos-ddi-arbed, 
if Sak pAb thee the brook Carno lies Wig, a mansion 
Setenes then (a Laas ys Mr. Hamer, probably so called from the 
hea s, Says our MS. author; if so, this place may have 
‘ anlage estininster of Caer-Sws ; and, about 300 yards from the 
camp Is a farm-house, called P, n-y-drev, the town’s end: and 
iy ning . asub-oval entrenchme nt, about 150 ee ‘a Feta 
P, , ~~ 7 helds by a road leading from Caer-Sws to 


goch, and so on to Carno. 
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VI. Roads. —Caer-Sws has attracted the notice of antiquaries 
ind tourists from Camden to Sir R. C. Hoare. Some of them 
have endeavoured to trace Roman roads to and from the station. 
We shall content ourselves with a transcript of a survey, made 
ibout the year 1760 by a nameless antiquary, from Cacr-Sws to 
the Dolanog river, nearly in a direction due north. ; 


“Ttis called Sarn Swsog, Sarn Swsan, &c. and is about fifteen 
feet wide, the sides made of large stones, and the space between 
tilled with broken stones, or gravel, as the place afforde d materials, 
the middle somewhat rounded. 

‘It is first visibie at a cottage belonging to Llwyn y brain farm, 

n the verge of Gwyn-vynydd common, about half a mile from 
Caer-Sws. It proceeds over the common, pointing north-west, and 
n the south-west side of it is a small entrenchment, of a cireular 
orm, about eighty yards in diameter, and called by the peasantry 
‘The Mount.” 11 proceeds to a small rill, near a place called 
‘The Pond iz then crosses a bank called £ sgair, and comes down 
to a rill called Nanit-yr-jch, whic h it crosses, and passes over 
Waun-ganol, Then, leaving the common, it enters a farm called 
Gallt y Fynnon, belonging to Colonel Proctor, in the parish of 
lber-havesp. tis very distinct in this place, though obscure in 
reneral, by reason of a ditch being cut across it, and the earth 
washed off by the rains, so that the hard stratum appears plain 
and is about a foot below the present surface. It next passes 
through Llwydcoed farm, the property oi Mr. W. Tilsley, and 
visible on the high mountain called Mynydd Llyn Mawr, and goes 
hrough enclosed land called Frwd-wen, im the parish of 7'r 
Gynon, the property of Ch. H. Tracy, esq. and chads Its 
course over the hill rhe the parish of Llan Wyddelan to a 
small brook called Nant y Crau. Here it disappe ars, but probably 
roes on to a farm call i Gwern y Vyda, ww the parish of Llan- 
llugan, and must cross the old road from Mae hyntlaeth to 
Shrewsbury, near a public-house called Cevn Coch,* and through 
enclos ! I ‘nds to a mountain ealled A/ ynydd Llyn hir, in the parish 
of Llan Vair, where it again appears, and goes over that part of it 
alled Pant y Milwyr, a and Voel Vach, and continues down from 
thence to a morass called Cors-llethr-aeron. Ulere the straight 
lines of the sides appear, though the peat moss ts grown over it, 
and on the adjacent banks, which are rocky, are to be seen the 
quarries, whence the stones were had to form the road over the 
morass: here also remain protuberance sin the soil, which probably 
ure sites of the road-makers’ huts. This quarry bank is called 
the Garnedd, which the road p ISSES, and proceeds over the lower 
part of Esgair Llyn hir, crossing below £riddpedwargwr, down by 
ihe east side of Llyn y Gwagr ; and a little farther it passes a 
narrow steep dingle, called Cwm y rhuddvaen. It procecds forward 


The property of Wythen Jones, esq. Rhiw-port,—Epions 
pro} ; ; ’ | I 
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to Bwilch y drum, and down to Caer Bachau, in the parish of Llan 
Ervil, crossing the high road leading from that village to Llan 
Vair, at a gate called Llidiard y Cae, and passes down to a little 
barn in the bottom of Llyssyn ground, and crosses the Vyrnwy 
along Maes y Velin vach, and a little above it crosses the road 
that leads from Llyssyn to Meivod, at a small pot-house called 
‘Pass me if you can,” in Coed Talog land, and up the hill through 
Miss Bennett’s eround, now the Rev. Mr. Cooke’s, near the house, 
and a little above it crosses the west end of a turbary, along the 
ridge of a hill called Craig y Gov ; from thence it turns down to 
Pont y styllod, near Dolanog. 


«This road is most visible on the hills, where the large stones 
on the sides appear in some places. The side gutters are mostly 
filled up, and become obscure by the ground growing, the svil 
being for the greater part mossy. By thrusting down a stick, the 
hard stratum is felt about a foot below the surface. In the 
enclosed lands there is seldom any appearance at all, and the 
farmers say they find nothing by ploughing; but they do not 
plough deep enough to discover the hard floor; and their ploughing 
has filled up the ditches, and obliterated the vestiges of the road. 


“ Itis laid out in straight lines, as far as the ground will permit; 
but, by reason of hills and precipices, there was ofien a necessity 
of making turns and angles. From the place where it first 
appears, near Caer-Sws, it points northward ; and again, after it 
leaves the parish of Llan-wyddelan, and goes towards that of 
Llan-llugan, and again at Bwlch y drum. 


[t is to be regretted that our MS. author did not trace the Via 
Media from Caer-Sws, which is supposed, in its progress towards 
Deva, to have intersected the Watling street from Rutunium to 
Herirt Mons, at the now unknown Mediolanum, any farther than 
the passage over the Llan-owddyn river, called Pont Ystyllod, 
(Plank Bridge,) near Dolanog, on the boundary of the parishes of 
Llan Vair, Caer Einion, and Llan Vihangel yn Newynva. As the 
writer found the road difficult to be traced, so far back as the 
year 1760, we shall not attempt its farther progress; and we can 
scarcely suppose that his tracings are at this day traceable. 


Other Roads.—The by-roads of the parish, leading to Trev- 
eglwys, to Bwlch y-fridd, Bwlch Cae haidd, Bwleh Llyn Mawr, 
&c. like others of the same denomination in nearly every part of 
the island, are very ordinary conveniences for winter travellers. 
Che turnpike-road from Salop, Pool, and Newtown, to Machyn- 
llaeth, and the of late fashionable place of resort, Aberystwyth, 
passes through the village. The Express stagecoach runs three 
limes, and the Royal Sovereign once a week, ‘between the above 
places, in the summer season: the former continues its course 
once a week during the winter months. There are rood accom- 
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modations for travellers at the Talbo! Jnn,* and the landlord, Mr. 
Morgan, is the very intelligent Cicerone of the old Roman station, 
and all its suburbs and accompaniments. 


§ VII. Fuel.—Very little wood is nowadays sacrificed to the 
devouring element of fire. Coal is procured along the Ellesmere 
and Montgomeryshire Canals, from Rhiw Abon and Chirk, in 
Denbighshire. Its price at the pits is about five pence per cwt. 
(120 Ibs.) and at Newtown, the distance of about forty miles, canal 
measure, about twelve pence per ewt. (112 Ibs.) to which should 
be added land-carriage of six miles from the wharfs at Newtown 
to Llan-Wynnog. The species are, binding coal (glo rhing), coak- 
ing coal (g/o spagog), and cannel coal (glo canwyll). 


Peat—is a species of fuel much in request by the middle and 
lower classes of the inh: biti in S, and is procured from copious 
stores within the parish, in the three turbaries following : 


1, Mawnog y post llwyd, in the hilly part of the township of 
Uwehlaw’r Coed. This township has part of it called Tir yr Abad 
(Abbot’s Land), and, as it is in the manor of Talerddig (Sir W, 
W. Wynn’s), it must have formerly belonged to the abbey of Strata 
Marcelli, below Welsh Pool. 


2. Mawnog y Pawl helyg, a tract of about twenty-seven acres ; 


a part of the eastern point is in the parish of Aber-havesp. The 
peat of this turbary is of great depth, and contains imbedded tn it, 
from three to six feet dee ‘p, much birch wood, some of large dimen- 
sions, but considerably decayed, excepting the enamel of its silvery- 
white bark, which is nearly as fresh as it was many centuries ago. 


3. Mawnog y Llyn-Mawr lies on the north-eastern verge of the 
lake described in Section III. Its peat affords excellent fuel; but, 
what is most worthy of notice, in the turbary and the lake adjoin- 
ing, are the remains of forest timber they contain. In the lake 
they lie prostrate, and are mostly oak ; on the present surface of the 
turbary, few, if any, oak remnants are to be found. During low 
water, in extraordinary dry summers, several trunks of oak have 
been dragged out of the lake; at first they appeared sound, and of 
a colour approaching black; but, when converted into boards and 
other articles, the colour faded considerably, and the smooth- 
planed surface became more and more scaly, in proportion as the 
moisture of the wood evaporated; which is commonly the case with 
all oak-wood imbedded in peat-mosses, Considerable quantities 
of such oak, of the smaller growth, have been cloven into laths for 
slate-roofing. At first, the laths are tough and elastic, but subject 
to minute wind-shakes when dried. The mountaineers who drag 
out the oak sell the laths at three shillings per hundred ; and some 
trees they have sold at from one to three guineas each, according 
to their size. 


* This inn has been lately rebuilt: it belongs to Joseph Hayes Lyon, esq. 
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The original surface of the turbary may be estimated by an islet, 

_ ° . Aga eee 
or tuft, of some feet in diameter, now covered with a coat of heath 
(erica vulgaris), in full bloom. This index is from four to five feet 


higher than the present surface of its surrounding turbary ; and it 


may have been preserved in its present state from the violence of 


the waves in stormy weather and high water, by an assemblage of 


huge blocks of whin-stone, lying between the tuft and the lake, 
called by the shepherds ‘ Hwceh ai pherchyll,” (Sow and Litter,) as 
proper a comparison of sizes (parvis componere magna) as the 
name civen to a cluster of islets near St. David’s-head, in Pem- 
brokeshire, “The Bishop and his Clerks.” An old man in the 


neighbourhood says, that the present surface olf the turbary is of 


the same elevation as it was seventy years back. To this it may 
be objected, that the annual cutting of fuel must gradually lowe1 
the surface, especially in this situation, where accumulation 1s not 
to be expected ; and more, at the formation of the Montgomery 
shire Canal, Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. the lord of the lake, gave per- 
mission to the Canal Company to dam up, and fix sluices at the 
outlet, the source of the high-born river Rhaw, which, after twelve 
miles of rapid descent, discharges itself into the equally high-born 
Severn, at Aber Rhiw, for the purpose of accumulating water for 
the supply of the canal indry summers. This rising of the surface 
of the lake, by the constant currence and recurrence of the waves 
in stormy weather, must have abraded, and consequently reduced, 
the surface of the turbary, so as to bring more and more into view 
some scores of stumps of trees,” all, we believe, of the deal kind; 
but, whether of the pine or the fir tribe, it is dificult to ascertain. 
\ll the stumps stand in the erect position they grew; some a few 
inches, some more, above the spreading out of the horizontal roots, 
which still cling to their original bed in the subjacent soil; and, 
from some bark still preserved in the axillee of the roots, the species 
seem to be of the pie rather than of the jir tribe. The wood of 
these stumps and roots is well preserved in colour and fibre; 
splints of it are sufficiently tough for basketwork : they frecly 
ivnite, and blaze like a match. 

After thus stating the present appearances of the forest remains 
in and near Liyn-Mawr, we cannot forbear coming to the following 
conclusions :—That turbary water, in favorable situations, is a 
preserver of wood. That it preserves oak better than birch, and deal 
wood better than oak. That at some remote period the surface of 
the land or soil, which produced such a forest of full-grown timber 
trees, the remains of which we have above endeavoured to dk scribe, 
was neatly level with the present surface of the lake. That, owing 
to some internal power, the surface of the land sunk, so as to form 
‘cavity of the present depth of the lake. That this internal agent 
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at the same time diverted the courses of several strong springs, 
which theretofore discharzed themselves elsewhere, and opened 
them vents into this cavity. That this subsidence of the surface 
dislocated the roots of the ‘standing trees within the circumference 
of its vortex, and thereby laid their trunks prostrate; in which 
position they have at different times been found, at low water , in 
dry summers, and dragged out for fuel and other purposes, as 
before mentioned, That the trees on the verge of the cavity 
maintained their original erect position, with their roots covered 
with earth. That, when the cavity became a lake, a perennial 
body of water, acting upon the roots of the standing trees, has- 
tened the dec: ry, and destroye d vegetable life in their brane he 's and 
trunks; and that in the course of years they wasted gradually 
from their tops downwards to within ‘about a foot in some, or a few 
inches in others, of the spreading out of the lateral roots. That 
the decay of vegetable substances, accumulating during a long 
period, for my a body of peat earth, sufficient to cover the roots 

of the trees, at first left erect, with several fect depth of this 
spongy shied rotten substance. That the water in combination with 
this peat earth, acting probably on the turpentine of the pine or 
fir, had the peculiar quality of preserving as much of their stamps 
nial roots as lay within the reach of its oper ation. And, that the 
trunks of the trees out of the reach of this fluid gradu: ally wasted 
away, by the blast of the storm and the natural decay “of hoary 
age, to their present state ; for they bear no marks of either the 
axe or the saw of the faller. 


Another instance may be here recorded of the durability of deal 
wood in peat water: ‘‘ A coffin of fir wood, about seven feet long, 
was found by ce utting fuel in a turbary at Tal-y-L lyn, in Meirionydd- 
shire, at the depth of about three vi ards, containing two skeletons, 
the head of the one to the feet of the other.” This mode of s sepul- 
ture is noticed before, in Section V. on Antiquities. It should 
have been observed, that the above account is taken from a manu- 
script written in the year 1698; in which it is added, that the fir- 
wood coffin had been discovered ‘‘ about twenty-three years 
before.” ‘There was no importation of deals into Meirionyddshire 
at that time. 

The foregoing observations on fir trees may serve to correct an 
erroneous opinion, —that these species of evergreens do not grow 
reve. in any part of Britain south of the Tweed. Let the 

Caledonian come to Llyn-Mawr, and he will change his creed. 


The greatest of the twelve Cesars, during his short stay in the 
island, collected all the inforssation he was able respecting its 
natural produce; and, among others, the following piece of wrong 
intelligence: ‘ Materia cujusque generis, ut in Gallia, est, preter 
fagum atque abietem. By fagum is gener rally understood the beech 
tree, and by abietem the fir. Whitaker r, in his *‘ Genuine History 
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of the Britons asserted,” doubted the authority of Ceesar on this . 
subject, especially respecting the abies, or fir-tree but the learned 
assertor need not have doubted at all of the existence of both fir 
and beech. Firs have been proved to be‘natives of the island; ) 
and perhaps the trees which grew on these stumps at Llyn Mawr ! 
were , 


“Waving their bold heads ’mid the liberal air,” | 


when Cesar was penning his Commentaries. As to fagus (beech), : 
there are now tracts of land covered with beech underwood in the : 
eastern parts of Glamorganshire, as well as in several counties of 
England, A detached part of Herefordshire, adjoining Breck- 
nockshire, is called Fawyddog (Beechy), from its abounding in 
that species of wood. 

In the Welsh translations of the Bible (Isaiah Ix. 13, &c.) we 
have fynnidwydd a fawydd, fir and beech: the latter term, in old 
English Bibles, is rendered elm, but in the present version pine, 
Dr. Davies, in his Dictionary, adopts fynnidwydd (abies), but Dr, 
O. Pughe, in his Geiriadur, discards it, and applies the word 
frawydd to both fir and beech, but so ingeniously, that he derives 
the two terms, composed of the same elements or letters, from two 
different roots, ex gratia. 

Fawydd, beechwood, from fa, beans, mast, and gwydd, wood : 


“ Maly moch am y fawydd.” 
‘** As eager as swine after beech mast.” 
Adage. 
Fawydd, pines or firs, from faw, radiant, splendid, in allusion 
probably to their evergreen foliage, and the termination ydd ; the 
former being fa-wydd, and the latter faw-ydd. 
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LEGEND OF IOLO AP HUGH. 


loro ar Huan, the fidler, in the following Legend, is said to 

have ventured into the Ogov, or Cave, with an imme nse quantity 

of bread-and.cheese, and seven pounds of candles on his shoulders, 

with the same persuasion, possibly, as the proprietors of the 

Ca MBRIAN QuaRrERLy, that there is a great deal in the 

mountains of the Cymry that deserves to be brought to licht. 

ry? . . . ° . & " an) Db ¥ 

: a incident of his playing a farewell song under the church of 
wlan IS, amongst s » of aineers, ; 

Ss, amongst some of Our mountaineers, an undoubted 


X 





fact. Though the story is so well known in the Principality, our 
countrymen will forgive the introduction of it, as well as the 
legend of Bala Lake. Our object is to afford amusement to 
every description of readers : they are quite new to our English 
friends, and we trust not devoid of interest to any. | : 
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tw the parish of Llan——, on the northern border of Cambria, 
there runs a long bare precipitous rugged hill, in the shadow of 
which the little vill: uve of Lian stands. In the middle of this 
rock there is a cave, with jaws as jagged and uneven as the hill 
intowhich it opens The story went that it reached from Llan 
under the Morda, the Ceiriog, and a thousand other streams, 
under many a league of mountain, marsh, and moor, under the 
almost unfathomable wells, that, though now choked up, once 
supplied Sycharth, the fortress of Glyndwrdwy, all the way to 
Chirk Castle. There was a wild tradition connected with it, that 
awed the most fearless from a nearer approach to its brink than to 
the crater of a volcano: that, whoever approached within five 
paces of it would inevitably be lost. The origin of this belief it is 
impossible to state, but it was plain it had prevailed for centuries, 
for far round the cave the grass grew as thick and as rank as in 
the wilds of America, or some unapproached ledge of the Alps, 
and the briars vrew around it undisturbed, tangling and strangling 
each other. The origin of the cave itself, and who were the beings 
who formed it, were also, in the oldest times, matters of myste- 
rious speculation; whether a place of retreat for the Pagans of 
old, when their rites were banished from ‘‘ Ilygad y dydd, "(the 
day's eye,) or a spying glass for the astrologer Idris, or ‘the mouth of 
a hearing- -trumpet for the foul fiend himself to make out what was 
going on in this upper world, without the trouble of an excursion, 
is quite unkrown. Certain it is, that, such were the fears enter- 
tained of this spot not only by men, but by animals, that a fox, 
with a pack of hounds in full cry at his tail, has been known to 
turn short round, in approaching it, with his hair all bristled and 
fretted like fostwork. with terror, and to have run into the 
middle of the pack, as if any thing earthly, even an earthly death, 
was a relief to his supernatural perturbations. But I have been 
informed that, as a sieel rubbed with a magnet exercises at last the 
powers of attraction for itself, so the fox escaped by the powers of 
repulsion he had acquired at the cavern’s mouth, for not a dog 
would approach him, such was the smell of assafoctida about 
him, and his hide was all burnished with green, yellow, and blue 
lights, as it were with a profusion of will o’ the wisps. But the 
marvel of marvels was that Elias ap Evan, who happened one 
Fair night to stagger just upon the rim of the forbidden space, Is 
said to have arriv ved at home perfectly sober, the only interval of 
sobriety, morning, noon, or night, Elias had been afflicted with 
for upwards of twenty years. It was remarked that, although 
Elias drank as fervently and as deeply after the event as be fore, 
Elias bad become “an altered man: ’ although he drank as much 
as ever, he never could get as drunk as formerly, as he himself 
fantastic: lly expressed it: ** his shadow now walked steadily before 
him, that at one time wheeled around him, like a pointer over bos 
and stone.” 
NO. I. G 
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It was the twilight of a misty Hallow-eve when an old shepherd 
was returning home, now straight forward, now in a wide circle, 
according as the love of his chimney corner, or the fear of the 
cave and its five paces, was uppermost. He had just arrived full 
opposite that land, Maelstrom of Diaboly, when suddenly a faint 
burst of melody seemed to be dancing up and down the rocks 
above the cave: now it seemed to proceed from one stone, then 
from another, like my grandmother's toothache, which, as fast as 
one of her dentals was expelled, enthroned itself in one of the 
survivors; and now every pebble on the summit seemed to have a 
voice in one fantastic and eddying chorus. 


The shepherd, motionless with terror, with that painful intensity 
of perception that ierror bestows, fancied he could count every 
hair on the back of his dog, that crouched and quivered between 
his legs, as the cold wind squealed and ploughed up first one hair 
and then another. The music suddenly assumed something like 
a locality, and moulded itself into something like a tune, though, 
by-the-by, it was a tune the shepherd had never heard before. 
But it seemed as if the tune, like mortal wights, was jolted into a 
fit of indigestion, by attempting to run down that shingly descent. 
Whenever it began a fine dignified martial flourish, every long note 
of which it was composed was immediately carved and frittered 
into a thousand clamorous unmeaning demisemiquavers, and its 
sweet pathetic inuendos often jumped into a fierce climax of 
groans and discordancy. At this very momenta figure well known 
to him became visible. He had a lantern strung before him, and 
a fiddle at his chest, and his legs were on the caper incessantly. 
"Tis lolo ap Hugh! 1 remember his wager that he would dance 
all the way down the hill, and keep up a tune with his fiddle.” 
Scarcely had the shepherd said this, when his fears revived 
afresh, on seeing that Iolo had fiddled and capered himself within 
the fatal circle. He shouted and shouted till the very farthest 
mountains echoed, but Iolo seemed perfectly deaf, still tossing his 
head and his lantern up and down, and poussetting with all 
apparent complacency, when suddenly the moon shone full on the 
cave's yellow mouth, and he saw poor Iolo for a single moment, 
but it was distinctly and horribly. His face was pale as marble, 
and his eyes stared fixedly and deathfully, whilst his head dangled 
loose and unjointed on his shoulders. His arms seemed to keep 
his fiddlestick in motion without the least sympathy from their 
master. The shepherd saw him a moment on the verge of the 
cave, and then, still capering and fiddling, vanish like a shadow 
from his sight; but the old man has often been heard to say, ‘‘he 
seemed as it were to skate into the cave, quite different from the 
step of a living and a willing man, but he was dragged inwards, 
like the smoke up the chimney, or the mist at sunrise,” 


Days, years, and months, had elapsed, and all hopes and 
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sorrows connected with poor Iolo had not only passed away, but 
were nearly forgotten; the old shepherd had long lived in a parish 
at a considerable distance amongst the hills from Llan - One 
cold December Sunday evening, he and his fellow-parishtoners 
were shivering in their seats as the clerk was beginning to light the 
church, when a strange burst of music starting suddenly from 
beneath the aisle, threw the whole congregation into confusion, 
and then it passed featly along to the farther end of the church, 
and died gradually away, till at last it was impossible to distinguish 
it from the wind that was careering and wailing through almost 
every pillar of the old church of Llan » The shepherd immedi- 
ately recognized this to be the tune Iolo had played at the mouth of 
the cave, though, whatever was the cause, whether that Iolo was tra- 
versing a smoother surface, or that he now, like other spirits, wandered 
o’er nothing but unresisting air, certain it is that the tune, as the 
shepherd heard it the second time, and as the parson of the parish, 
a connoisseur in music, took it down from his whistling, was much 
less abrupt and mountainous than on the former occasion. The 
Rey. Mr. Ap presented my grandmother, of whom he 
was an admirer, with a copy of it, and I hope Mrs. Hemans will 
sometime favor us with a vocal strain worthy of this keepsake of a 
sonata dug from amongst the subterraneans, 











Farwell, Ned Pugh. 


Maestoso. tr 














| 
' 
' 





* Blayney, a minstrel of Powis-land, (and one, too, as much respected as Parry, 
domestic harper to the late Sir Watkin, or Grytfydd Owen, of Meirion, ) favored us 
with this specimen. The Earl of Powis has not been indifferent to his merits, and 
Blayacy now enjoys the otiwn cum dignitate of the harper’s corner at Walcot : he 
deserves it, for there is not a more obliging and unassuming man living. —Epitors. 
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Now what became of Iolo ap Hugh, after the infernal Orphean 
finale, no one knows; though many and positive have been the 
decisions on the subject. Some maintain that he was chosen 
huntsman by Gwynn ap Nudd (the Fairy King), and that every 
Hallow-eve night he is to be seen cheering the hounds of Annwn 
(the world unknown, or the world of darkness,) over the peaks Of 
Cadair Idris, and that his fiddle was changed into a buglehorh. 
Some again maintain, that Iolo stumbled into a fairy ring in the 
middle of the cave, and that he will be kept there, curvetting and 
scraping, till the day of doom; and it is said that, in certain nights 
in leap-year, a star stands opposite the farther end of the cave, 
and enables you to view all through it; and to see Iolo and its other 
inmates. In support of this hypothesis, it is also urged, that if on 
Hallow-eve you will put your ear to the aperture, you may hear 
the tune, ** Farwell! Ned Pugh,” as distinctly as you may hear 
the waves roar in a sea-shell. But I lean most to the opinion of 
Aneas Mac Doyle, an Irish serjeant, who was recruiting in the 
village: he thought that ‘‘ Ned was only gone to spend a few 
thousand years in darning the music of the sphares.” 


Many a time have I listened, with all the wistfulness of boy- 
hood, but never could I hear any thing but the moaning of the 
imprisoned gusts of wind; and I have shouted into the cave a shout 
that would have reached a mile on level ground, but never did I 
receive any other reply than the reverberation of its organ-toned 
echoes, like a clamorous laugh of fiendish and tumultuous scorn, 
at the mortal step or mortal voice that should hope to penetrate 
their dark and unfathomable abysses. 

Beuno, 
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MEDIOLANUM. 


Tne notices of the Roman stations in this island, which have 
descended to us, are confessedly very erroneous in many respects. 
The discrepancies in the iters, given in Antoninus and Richard, 
show that dislocations have taken place; that some stations have 
been transposed; and that numerous errors have occurred in the 
list of numerals, occasioning altogether great incongruities. 

From these causes, it appears to me that the station of Medio- 
lanum has been hitherto involved in much obscurity. Great 
assistance has been afforded, in the discovery of other stations, 
either by the antiquities discovered, or the preservation of their 
ancient names; and by these means some of the bordering 
stations on Mediolanum have been recognised: Chester as Deva 
Colonia; Bangor as Banchorium; Wroxcter as Urioconium; but 
the same clue has not succeeded in leading us to the discovery of 
the one under consideration. 
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Camden considered it to be Llanvyllin. Methlen, he says, among 
the Belgi, is synonymous with Mediolanum. Unfortunately, 
Methlen is his own corrupt reading of Myllin, the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated, and who may have been born, perchance, 
some centuries after Mediolanum had been in ruins. More pro- 
bable conjectures have removed it to Meivod ; but I think it has 
not yet satisfactorily been proved to have been situated there. 


Sir Richard Hoare and Mr. Fenton, after a careful investigation 
of those places, were satisfied that neither of them was likely to 
have furnished the site of the Roman town; and from consider- 
ation that one of the two routes from London to Segontium led 
through Mediolanum, they carefully investigated the Vale of Tanat, 
through which the road would probably course; but no vestiges 
of a Roman station could be found, and they conjectured that the 
stream might have buried in its bosom the traces of this fortress. 
This result has left the subject involved in its former obscurity, 
and has been the inducement to collect such notices as remain of 
this station, which must have been one of the most important in 
the western division of the island. 


Richard says, “ Ultra hos et Silurum terminos siti ordovices, 
quorum urbes Mediolanum et Brannogenium.” Brannogeniunm, in 
Antoninus, is called Bravinium, a station ascertained to have been 
situated between Ludlow and Knighton. Richard mentions a 
Brannogena likewise, but he places it on the left bank of the 
Severn, and assigns it to the Dobuni: it therefore was distinct 
from the Brannogenium, or Bravinium, of the Ordovices.* 

The importance of this towa may be inferred from its being 
made the subject of the tenth iter, in Antoninus, from ‘* Glano- 
venta to Mediolanum.” The subject of the second iter, in Anto- 
ninus, is the road from the northern wall to Richborough. This is 
traced to Mediolanum, and then, in a very singular manner, it 
diverges angularly to London. Upon a comparison of this iter 
with the tenth in Richard, it is probable that some error has crept 
into the former, and that it ought to have been continued to 


* Inthe Anonymi Ravennatis Chorographia, there are five cities apportioned to 
this district, Lavobrinta, Mediomanum, Segontia, Canubia, and Mediolana. Lavo- 
brinta and Mediomanum are found in this list alone ; and their situations, 1 believe, 
have not been ascertained. Mediomanum is placed by Gale at Maentwrog, merely, 
I suppose, for the same reason that Camden fixed Mediolanum at Llanvyllin, some 
similarity in sound ; and is objectionable for the same reason that militated against 
Camden’s hypothesis. Maen Twrog, or the Stone of Twrog, obtained its name 
from Twrog, a saint who flourished about the seventh century. Itis unlikely, also, 
that Mediomanum should be in the vicinity of Heriri Monte, unless identical with 
it. I should conjecture it to be the station at Caer Gai, an undoubted Roman 
“ ork, “ hich otherwise would wanta name. ‘The appellative Mediomanum would 
hkewise favor the supposition, Caer Gai is as mete. as possible midway between 


Mediolanum and Segontium. Med answers to the Latin medio, and man to the 
concluding manum, and, both combined, signifies the midway station, 
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Exeter, and the road from Richborough to Mediolanum to have 
formed a distinct iter. 

It may assist us here to collect the notices and distances, in the 
iters, of the stations in this district : 














Antonini, iter il. Ricardi, iter i. Ricardi, iter ii. 
Condate. Virtoconio. Seguntio Virrcocontum. 
Deva Xx Banchorio XXVI Heriri Monte xxv 
— Deva Colonia x Mediolano XXV 
Bovio x Rutunio xil 
Mediolano xx 36 Virioconio xi 
Rutunio Xl —— 
Vrioconio x1 73 
53 
Antonini, iter x. Ricardi, iter x. 
Condate. Condate. 
Mediolano xvii Mediolano XViil 


Here it appears, that the distance, according to Richard, from 
Wroxeter to Chester was thirty-six miles; according to Antoninus, 
coursing through Rutunium, Mediolanum, and Bovio, it amounted 
to fifty-three. These two stations being ascertained, we see the 
numerals in Richard must be erroneous, and the intermediate 
stations given in Antoninus probably omitted. The distance in 
Antoninus appears to be the correct one, and would be about the 
number of Roman miles between Wroxeter and Chester, and 
perhaps a tolerable direct line. We have afterwards the distance 
from Condate to Mediolanum, both in Antoninus and Richard, set 
down at eighteen miles; completely at variance with the other in 
Antoninus, which places them at a distance of fifty. 


If we examine the iter in Richard, which gives us the route 
from Segontium to Wroxeter, we should be inclined to search the 

Vale of Tanat for Mediolanum, and place it twenty-three miles 
from Wroxeter, in that direction; but then it would be very in- 
congruous to take such a line, as the direct road to Chester; and, 
as four iters agree in placing Mediolanum on the northern road 
from Wroxeter, we may conclude it could not be far removed 
from that direction. The Severn, liable to be swollen by floods, 
and at all times a formidable obstacle, would not be twice unne- 
cessarily crossed by the Romans, on their route from Wroxeter to 
Chester; more particularly when it would cause an extension of 
the distance, and expose them to the attacks of the mountain 
dwellers, probably at no period completely subdued, when the 
object would be better attained, and the route shorter and more 
secure, by not crossing the Severn at all, 
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From these notices we may gather that Mediolanum was an 
intermediate station between Wroxeter and Chester; that it was 
the principal city of the Ordovices; and of such consequence, as 
to be the subject of one iter, if not of two. It is unlikely so con- 
siderable a city should have so decayed, that all traces should be 
obliterated, and no imperfect memorials of it descend to succeeding 
ages. 

Many of the cities of the Romans, upon their departure, pre- 
served their former importance, and scarcely one of their principal 
stations remains unoccupied in modern times ; and, while Chester, 
in all ages, has been a place of distinction, it would seem singular 
that no traces of Mediolanum should exist. Upona survey of the 
country likely to have been the seat of this town, we meet with no 
Caer, no ruins, which might, like Wroxeter, point out the spot. 
In all this district, we see only that remarkable, that water-guarded 
spot, which no military people would be likely to neglect, and 
which has been, in all ages, one of the strongest positions in the 
island ; first occupied by the Britons, under the name of Pengwern 
Powys, and afterwards known as Amwythig, and by the Saxons 
under the name of Scrobbesbyrig, modernised in later times to 
Shrewsbury. 


The Via Guethelinga, the Gwythelian Way, (literally the Irish 
road,) corrupted into Watling street, a work prior to the arrival of 
the Romans, crossed the island from Dover to Shrewsbury, and 
from thence was continued to Caernarvon. Branches lead from 
Shrewsbury to Chester, in one direction, and to Cardigan in 
another. This may have been the precursor of the Roman route, 
i may explain the reason why so many iters centre in Medio- 
anum, 


In the twelfth iter, in Antoninus, we read “ Leucaro, Bomio, 
Nido, Isca.” It is evident that a transposition has here taken 
place, and they ought to be arranged in this order, Leucaro, Nido, 
Bomio, Isca. This is confirmed by the eleventh iter in Richard, 
which gives us Isca, Tibia amne, Bovio, Nido, Leucaro. 

_ A similar transposition of Rutunium and Mediolanum in the 
iters would allow us to place Mediolanum in this peninsula; and, 
from the numerous inaccuracies already noticed, this might perhaps 
be conceded. The road from Wroxeter would not then need to 
cross the Severn, but enter Shrewsbury at the isthmus, a distance 
perhaps of eight or nine Roman miles; thence issuing from the 
isthmus, it would course to Rutunium; thence to Bangor; thence 
to Chester. Rutunium has been placed at Rowton Castle; but 
there are circumstances which induce me to sav Ryton has the 
better claim,* where some remains of military works, such as frag- 


” "Lise se cen a * . . 
This parish is commonly called Ryton; but its entire name is Ryton on eleven 
Does not this in some measure augur former importance Vem MH DITORS: 
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inents of walls, still exist. From the description given, the situ- 
ation agrees with the sites generally selected by the Romans, 
being a small elevation, on the bend of a river, called in the maps 
Perry, and which migkt have been the Trodw ydd mentioned by 
Llywarch. Baschurch, the place of Cynddylan’s burial, is nearly 
opposite, on the south side of the river. Iam not acquainted with 
the topography of the country, which prevents my asc ertaining 
whether these remains are Roman. Ryton is ten miles from 
Shrewsbury, agreeing in the distance set down in the iter from 
Rutonium to Mediolanum, and in a very appropriate place for the 
diverging lines to Deva and Segontium. A high road from 
Shrewsbury to the Vale of Tanat leads through Ryton, without 
crossing the Severn, and not unlikely in the course of the Roman 
road to Segontium. 


From the station at Ryton, or the neighbourhood, the Romans 
would have the choice of the only two accessible passes to Segon- 
tium, the Vale of Tanat, or the Vale of the Dee, and a diverging 
point not materially out of the line to Chester. 


We will now proceed to our Welsh authorities : 


After the departure of the Romans, paramount authority was 
reassumed by the several native reguli, though probably they 
retained, under the sway of Rome, some preeminence. ‘The col- 
lision of jarring interests, arising from so many separate jurisdic- 
tions, appears to have caused the weakness which produced the 
advent of the Saxons. Their junction with the Lloegrwys and 
Belgi accelerated the subjection of the Cymry and Brython ; and 
during r these struggles we have the first notices of Shrew sbury. 


Cynddylan, prince of Powys, towards the close of the sixth 
century was necessitated to dofead himself against a horde of 
Saxons, Loegrians, and Franes.* In this struggle he perished ; 


* There are notices in Llywarch, which imply that these three nations were the 
assailants of Cynddylan : 
“Cynddylan, cadw di y nen, 
Yn i ddaw Lloegrwys drwy Dren.” 
**Cynddylan, guard thou the height, 
] . 7 ” 
Until the Lloegrians come through Tren. 


* Ystavell Cynddylan ys tywyll ei nen, 
Gwedi diva o Loegrwys 
Cynddylan ac Elvan Powys,’ 

“The hall of C ynddylan is involved in gloom, 
Since the Lloegrians have destroyed 
Cynddylan and Elvan of Powys.” 

“ Pan wisgai Caranmael gadbais Cynddylan, 
A phe ryrd liaw ei onen, 

Ni cafai Frane tanc 0’i ben.’ 


“ When Caranmael put on the corslet of Cynddylan, 
And shook his ashen spear, 
From his mouth the Frane would not get the word of peace.” 
NO. I, iH 
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and his son Caranmael was driven into the mountains of Denbigh- 
shire.* Llywarch Hen, the commemorator of these events, had 
been himself forced to fly from Cumbria: he found an asylum 
with Cynddylan during the period he was able to maintain his 
authority, and accompanied his friends in their flight, and finally 
died at Llanvor, near Bala, where his monumental stone, inscribed 
with his name, still remains. 


The very curious and instructive notices interspersed through 
the Poems of Llywarch throw a gleam of light over this interesting 
period of our annals. 


The patrimony of Cynddylan appears to have been known by 
the name of Tren. Llywarch says, 


‘“‘ Cynddylan calon iaen ganav, 
A want Twrg trwy ei ben: 
Ti 4 roddaist ewrwv Tren.” 
“ Cynddylan, thy heart is like the ice of winter, 
Thou wert pierced by Twrg through the head : 
Thou who gavest the ale of Tren.” 


Again : 
“Yn amwyn Tren, trev ddifaith.” 
‘¢ The defender of Tren, the devastated district.” 


‘‘ Amysgai Tren, trev ei dad.” 
“The defender of Tren, the patrimony of his sire.” 


The situation of Tren is pointed out in the following stanzas : 


*Y drev wén rhwng Tren a Throdwydd! 
Oedd gnodag ysgwyd tdn 
Yn dyvod o gad noz yt y¢ yn egwydd.”+ 
‘The fair domain between Tren and Trodwydd ! 
It was more usual to see there the broken shield 
Returning from battle, than the labouring ox at eve.” 


* Caranmael, is said, in some stanzas, to have lost his patrimony, and to have 
been necessitated to take refuge on the banks of the Alwen: 


“‘ Caranmael cyinhwy arnad, 
Alwen dy ystle o gad: 
Gnawd man ar ran cynniviad.” 
** Caranmael, when thou art prest on all sides, 
Alwen is thy retreat from battle : 
A scar is usual on a warrior’s cheek.” 


See the translation of the Poems of Llywarch Hen for further notices. 


t A writer in the Cambrian Register has considered the Trev Wen (literally 
white ham,) to have been Whittington, with every degree of probability. My 
only reason for translating it ‘‘ fair domain” is, that the context would rather apply 
to a district than to a town; and the word trev, in the old Welsh, is applied to 4 
division of a cantrev (literally a hundred hams, ) perhaps best explained by the term 
township, In these poems, and in the Welsh laws, Trev Tad is the term for here- 
ditary property. 
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Mediwolanum. 


‘“Y drev wén rhwng Tren a Thraval! 
Oedd gnodag y gwaed 
Ar wyneb gwellt, nog eredig braenar.” 
‘The fair domain between Tren and Traval ! 
It was more usual to see there the blood clots on the grass 
Than the ploughed fallow.” 


This district of Tren took its appellation from the river Tren, 
now Tern, and was comprised between the Tren, the Trodwydd, 
and the Traval. No river similar in name to the Trodwydd 
appears on the maps: it must have obtained an English one, and 
probably is, as before remarked, the Perry. The Traval was not 
unlikely the stream formed by the junction of the Evyrnwy and 
Banwy, at Mathraval, latterly the residence of the Princes of 
Powys; and which signifies the place on the Traval. 

The number of places that occur in Llywarch, still to be recog- 
nised, very evidently points out the patrimony of Cynddylan. He 
mentions **Tywarcgen Ercal,” the Sod of Ereal; ‘ Eglwysau 
Bassa,” Basechurch; ‘“‘ Argoed,” near Oswestry ;* and the ‘ Try- 
donwy,” most likely the river Rodon. 


‘‘ Amhaval ar Avaerwy 
Ydd aa Tren yn y Trydonwy, 
Ac ydd aa Twre¢ yn Margawy.” 
“Tn parallel windings with Avaerwy, 
The Tren flows into the Trydonwy, 
As the Twrg flows into the Margawy.” 


‘¢ Amhaval ar Elwydden 
Ydd aa Trydonwy yn Nhren, 
Ac ydd aa Geirw yn Alwen.” 
“In parallel windings with Elwydden 
The Trydonwy flows into Tren, 
As the Geirw flows into Alwen.” 


The regal seat of Cynddylan was Pengwern, the Meadow-head, 
(with the cognomen of Powis often added, implying the capital of 
Powys,) the name by which Shrewsbury was known. Llywarch, 
in some pathetic stanzas, says that this palace was taken and 
burnt; they begin thus: 

‘“*Sevwe allan, vorwynion a syllwg werydre Cynddylan ; 
Llys Pengwern neud tandde ! 
Gwae ieuainc a eiddynt brodre !” 
‘Stand out, ye virgins, and behold the domain of Cynddylan ; 
Is not the palace of Pengwern in flames! 
Woe to the youth that desire social ties !” 


* We are indebted to a clever article, quoted in the preceding note, for the in- 
formation that most of the places mentioned in the Poems of Llywarch, have pre- 
served to this day the appellations by which they were known at that period. 





Mediolunum. 
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A number of daughters of Cynddylan are stated by Llywarch 
to have had possessions in this district; from some expressions, we 
may be led to suppose this to be figuratively put for the popula- 
tion; as the dispositions attributed to them would be very inappo- 
site to the sex, unless necessity obliged them to become Amazous; ) 
and especially as he also calls them his sisters, which was but an 
epithet of endearment, 


‘‘ Mi, a Freuer, a Median, 
Cyd vo cad yn mhob man, 
Ni’n tawr ni laddawr ein rhan,” 
‘© J, and Freuer, and Medlan, 
Whilst there is a battle in every place, 
Are not contented, if there are not slain our shares.” 
“ Eryr Eli, gorthrymed heno 
Dyfrynt Meisir, mygedawg 
Dir Brocvael ; hir rhygodded !” 
“ Let the eagle of Eli oppress this night 
The valley of Meisir, the celebrated 
Land of Brochvael; long has it been afflicted !”’ 
‘* Neu’r syllais o ddinlle Wrecon, 
Freuer werydre, 
Hiraeth am dammorth brodyrdde !” 
‘| have gazed from the fortress site of Uriconium 
On the domaim of Freuer, 
Grieved by recollection of the aid of my social friends 1” 
Perhaps, as these names are very descriptive of localities, and 
occur as appellations of places in other parts of Wales, daughters 
of Cynddylan might have had their portions assigned in districts 
from which some of them were named. Freuer, in ‘ werydre 
lreuer,” the district of Freuer; Meisir, in ‘ dyfryn Meisir,” the 
Maserfeld of the Saxon Chronicle, now Masebury, near Oswestry, 
where a place is still known by the name of “ Llys Meisir,” the 
Palace of Meisir; and Medlan may have obtained a portion at, 
and taken her name from, this very Mediolanum. We find, 
uniformly, that the Celtic form of Latin words retains only the 
radicals, rejecting the postfixes. Mediolanum, we are given to 
understand, signifies a place situated between river-banks ; now 
this is the precise meaning of Medlan. Med appears to be the 
radical form of the medio, and lan, the radix of the lanum. The 
passage ‘* I, and Freuer, and Medlan,” would allude to the desire 
Liywareh had, conjointly with the inhabitants of Freuer and 
Medlan, to share in the defence of the country; and this appella- 
tion Medlan may be the original name, imposed by the Britons on 
the spot where Shrewsbury stands, latinized by the Romans into 
Mediolanum, and lost, in after ages, by the Welsh substituting 
Amwythig, which means channel surrounded, and evidently an 


appellative synonymous with Medlan. 
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THE LEGEND OF BALA LAKE. 


Lake of Meirionydd! thou beautiful, thou incorruptible sepulchire 
of the palaces of imiquity! The king of the morning looks as 


joyously down upon the gambols of thy tiny billows as upon the 


proud ocean itself, or his heav enward mirrors on Arvon’s precipices. 
Many a time, when the clear harvest moon is shining, has the 
old boatman seen towers and parapets far beneath thy waters, 
not in a rippling outline like the reflections of the mountains in thy 
margin, but sternly fixed and unwavering like the mountains 
themselves; and often, in the furious and harrowing blasts of 
December, he still perceives the spot where the highest pinnacle 
rises by a turbulent column of foam jutting upwards; and oft, 
in the intervals of the storm, you may, it is said, sometimes hear a 
still small voice wailing out, ‘ Edivar! Edivar!” (repentance! re- 
pentance !) 

In the far-gone ages, when the Cymry were yet lords of the 
Beautiful Isle, there lived i in the valley where the lake now stands 
a prince, the richest and the proudest in all the land of Gwynedd. 
jut it was known that his treasures, and his palaces, and his 
hunting-grounds, were all the wages of sin; and, as he first entered 
his palaece-door, a voice was heard from the distant mountains, 
crying out, * Edivar a ddaw! Edivar a ddaw !" (repentance will 
come ! efornnest will come!) ‘* When will repentance come ?”’ 
asked Jhe prince?” “ At the third generation!” replied the voice ; 
and a deep thunderclap broke forth from the distant mountains, 
that seemed to join all their echoes in one terrific acclamation of 
assent, 

The wilful prince laughed at the voice he had heard, and still 
went on in his crimes,—careless of God and man,—}) lundering and 
murdering the poor peasants around him; and many a time he has 
been heard to burst into proud and frantic laughter, as the hymn 
from the distant church rose faintly upon his ear i 5s 

- * ° “ 

An old harper, from the neighbouring mountains, was one night 
summoned to the palace. He heard, on his way, that they were 
rejoicing at the birth of the first child born to the prince’s eldest 
son. When the harper arrived in the hall, there was such feasting, 
and such a number of lords and ladies, he had never seen any 
thing like it before. And, when he began to strike up with his 
harp, it was a beautiful sight to see the dance of those proud-eyed 
gentlemen, and those damsels with necks as white as a morning 

cloud, that rises blanched from the ocean. And so it went on; 
and the old harper was not a whit less delighted to play to them, 
than they to dance to his music. 


[t was now just midnight; there was a pause in the dance, and 
the old harper was left in his nook quite alone, when suddenly he 
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heard a little voice half whispering, half singing, in his ear, 
« Edivar! Edivar!” He turned round, and saw a small bird, 
hovering in the air, beckoning him to follow. He followed as fast 
as an infirm old man could. He did not at all know the meaning 
of this; but still he thought he must follow. At last they had got 
fairly out of the different windings of the palace-porticoes into the 
clear cold moonshine, when the old man began to hesitate; but he 
saw the little bird, between him and the moon’s disk, beckoning 
him on so sorrowfully, and heard her call out again, ‘‘ Edivar! 
Edivar!” so awfully, and yet so mournfully, that it might have 
been a Christian’s voice; and he was afraid not to follow. So 
they went on, over bogs, and through woods and thickets; the 
little bird still floating before him like a cloud, always guiding him 
along the safest and smoothest paths ; but, if ever he paused for a 
single minute, she again wailed out, (in a tone that reminded him 
of his own little Gwenhwyvar's dying shriek, when she fell into 
Glaslyn,* and no one could save her,) “ Edivar! Edivar!” 


They had now got to the top of a mountain, some distance from 
the palace, and the harper was faint and weary ; and, once more, 
he ventured to pause, but he no longer heard that little warning 
voice hurrying him down the otherside of the mountain, He listened, 
but he could hear nothing but the rustling of a little torrent at his 
feet, or the occasional tinkle of the distant sheep-bell. He began 
now to think what a madcap he must have been to allow his old 
weak brain to lead him away from the castle; and he turned 
back, in hopes that he might again be there in time for the next 
dance. But what was his amazement when, on turning round, of the 
castle he could see nothing; all he could see beneath him was a 


wide calm expanse of lake, and his harp floating on the face of 


the waters, 
Note on the foregoing Legend. 


Mr. Davies, author of the Celtic Researches, conceives this story 
to be a localisation of the history of the Deluge. It certainly 
embraces the most striking incidents of that catastrophe: the 
iniquity of the people, and the destruction by an overwhelming 
flood, and even the prominent part the bird plays. It seems, in 
fact, nothing more than those events adapted to the sacred asso- 
clations that the Cambrians in all ages attached to the character 
of the bard or harper. Its universal prevalence is also remark- 
able, It is told of Llyn Syvaddan, in Brecknockshire; and of the 
Pool of Llyngelys (the Engulphed Court,) near Oswestry, in 
Shropshire : in short, of almost every large piece of water within 
the influence of Cambrian superstition. We may refer the reader 
to the Cambro-Briton for an account of the old bardic traditions, 
the bursting of the lake of floods, and the preservation of two 
human beings. 


BEUNO. 


* The Blue Lake. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF TIE MEDALLIC HISTORY OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS VALERIUS CARAUSIUS, EMPEROR OF BRITAIN, 
BORN AT ST. DAVID'S, 


To the Proprietors of ‘* The Cambrian Quarterly.” 
GENTLEMEN, Cambridge; Nov. 17, 1828 


I wave read your proposals for publishing, and send you a paper 
extracted from the book written by Dr. Stukeley ; however, | must 
add, that an article in the “* Annual Register” of 1758 has mate - 
rially assisted me. Hoping this trifle may be of some use, and 
wishing your spirited undertaking every possible success, 


I remain, 
Your very obedient servant, 


A Sriurran.” 


Tut Medallic History of Marcus Aurelius Valerius Carausius, 

Roman emperor in Britain, written by Dr. Stukeley, has often been 
the subject of interesting discussions. Dr. Stukeley proposed the 
work as a general system for knowing the dates of Roman coins by 
the figures on the reverse. He remarked, that the legends Abun- 
datia, Aug. Adjutrix, Appolloni, Conf. Comes, Concordia, Feli- 
citas, Fides, Fortuna, Hilaritas, Spes, and many others, were 
common to the coins of all the emperors; which he imputed, not 
to a poverty of invention, but to their being struck on the celebra- 
tion of festivals, in the order of the Roman Calendar; which, by 
this clue, might be traced with much more exactness than had 
hitherto been done. According to Dr. Stukeley’s elaborate re- 
searches, the Bigates and Quadtigates denote the shows or races 
which were celebrated on those festivals. 


The coins with S. C. obcives servatos, in a civic crown, were 
generally struck on the Ist of January, and presented to the 
emperor as a New Year's offering. Coins with the triumphant car 
allude to the solemn cavalcade of the consuls to the Capitol, on 
particular festivals ; and the days of the Calendar are known by 
the type of the divinity. Thus the 13th of January is Jovi Stator: ; 
the Ist of February, Natalis Hercules; the 17th of February, 
Quirinalia, to Romulus ; and the 23d, to Terminus. In this manner 
the doctor proceeds through all the months; and has proved his 
hypothesis by examples taken from the coins of three emperors, 


* We feel particularly obliged to “‘ A Silurian ;” for we cannot conceal the fact 
of our not having received from his division of the Principality the abundant store 
of information which our North Wales friends have furnished. We trust, however, 
the present article will prove an incentive to the future exertions of our southern 
literatii—Eprronrs. 


I 
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Galba, Otho, and Quintillius, which he selected as being most 
concise, their reigns being very short. 

In the course of this inquiry, it appears that some festivals 
lasted seven days, and others fourteen; which the doctor supposes 
to be the remains of the Jewish Sabattic cycle. 

The history of Carausius, of whom scarce any thing is recorded 
in the Roman history, can be obtained only from his coins; and 
some of the particulars which Dr. Stukeley has related of him, 
drawn from that source, are as follows: 


He was born at St. David’s, in Wales, then called Menassia, in 
the latter part of the third century. He served in Gaul under 
Caius: under Maximian he had the command of an army against 
the Bagandes ; and was afterwards made admiral of a Roman fleet 
appointed to protect the Germanic, Gallic, and British coasts, from 
pirates. Having afterwards raised the jealousy of Maximian, he 
ordered the celebrated Theban legion to march against him, but 


they refused, out of respect to Serena, a Christian, the wife of 


Dioclesian, by whom Carausius was patronised. This legion was 
afterwards cut to pieces, on the 10th of October, at Collen and 
Bonn, by Maximian’s order. 


On the 7th of September, 288, Carausius was_ proclaimed 
emperor by some legions, and the whole Roman fleet ; and was 
received in Britain with great acclainations on the 15th of October 
following. In September 289, he defeated Maximian’s fleet in a 
great seafight, and obtained peace, with the title and prerogative 
of a Roman emperor, the tribunitial power, and the adoptive names 
of Aurelius from Maximian, and Valerius from Dioclesian, with 
whom he was copartner in the empire, as appears by a three- 
headed coin inscribed Carausius et fratres sui, on which is 
Dioclesian in the middle, Carausius on his right, and Maximian 
in the uppermost field, 


Dr. Stukeley asserts, that all the coins of Carausius that have a 
young radiated head, conjugate with his own, represent his son, 
named Sylvius; and that the medal of Carausius, formerly in the 


cabinet of Dr. Mead, with the legend Oriuna Aug. was struck in 
memory of Oriuna, the wife of Carausius. 


( arausius brought the Scots and Picts to reason, and placed a 
garrison between them: to maintain this garrison it was necessary 
that he should repair an artificial cut for aninland navigation from 
I peewen 0 York, called the Cars dyke, for the conveyance 
ofcorn: he likewise continued this dyke from Peterborough to 
a Ae (¢ ambridge), and built a city there called Granta. 
é Wl > ‘ > » > ‘ . 4 5 . 

<* : the same time he also built a temple, of a round form, 
called Arthur's Oon, in which the treaty with the Scots and Picts 


was ratified, and he made a road from Cambrid 


ee to Bath, called 
the Akeman Wav. In 292 © ’ 


Y2, Carausius was opposed to the inha- 
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bitants of that part of the island now called North Wales: these 
sons of freedom opposed him with a desperate courage, in spite of 
every disadvantage ; but how can barbarism compete with civili- 
zation? Ultimate ly the discipline and superiority of C arausius’s 
army compelled the mountaineers to retreat to their rocks and 


fastne SSeS. 


fn the year 294 he is said to have brought a lion from Africa, 
which appears on the reverse of a medal struck on the great festival 
ealled Palilia;* and it appears from a coin inscribed Seculares 
Aug. struck on the 2Ist of April, 295, that he celebrated the 
Roman secular games in Britain, and in the May following he was 


kille ad. 


The single letters or notations on the areas and exergues of the 
coins of Carausius, as they are explained by Dr. Stukeley, are 
substituted for the following words, those in the area being always 
supposed to regard the persons who struck them. 


Bb. ik. Bretannicus exercitus. 
C.K. Centurtones excrcitus. 
1). X. Decuriones. 


i. J lamen. 
I, O. laminis officinator, officials. 
i, Flaminis questor. Subalterns to the flamen. 


On the exergues, betokening the cities of the mint. 

CXXI1. Cataractonie colle gium undevigintt; Cateric, Yorkshire. 
C.L. A. Clausentum, Southampton, 

1M. Lsura He sao Alborough, Yorkshire. 


M.C, Menapie cusa; . David's, South Wales. 
—— Monetarium, eee pe git undevigintt. 
M. ~R. Manapie signator rogarum. ‘The oflicer of the empe- 


rors Pfr at St. David's. 
Q. Quastorium Londint. The Exchequer. 
R.S.R. Rutupit signator rogarum; Richborough. 
S.P.C. Sorbiodunt pecunia cusa; Sarum. 


* The Palilia, or birthday of Rome, was a jubilee day, antic ‘ipated, in this 
instance, five years, t was never celebrated by the emperors on the C ontinent, 
and Carausius was the last who celebrated it at all; and the birthday in question 
was held with great splendor at York. It was ’ begun by the she pherds in 
honour of Pales, the Magna Pales of Virgil, who is the same, according to Dr. 
Stukeley, with Jubal, the antediluvian, the god of the shepherds, who were 
founders of Rome: it was celebrated on the 21st of April, which was the summer 
solstice in the Etruscan Calendar, which was the most ancient. Jabel and Jubal, 

says the doctor, were, in the earliest times, the lares er guardians of a house ; they 

e picture: -y in the ce le: tial constellation of Jemini, where Procyon is the shepherd’ s 
rs , and hence dogs were consecrated to the lates : the little fictile images taken 
out of the breasts of Egyptian mummies are, tu the original idea, the guardian 
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In the second volume : 


B. Britannia. 

S.P. Sacra pecunta. 

S.A. Sacrum 4s. 

S. F. Sacris faciundis. 

S. V. Sacris usibus. 

B.F. Britannia flamen. 

F.V. Flaminis vicarius. wine 
MLXXI. Monetarium Londinense vicesemum primum. 
XXI. The same. 


Notes on the Calendar : 


N. Dies nefastus. 

F. Dies fastus. 

F. P. Fastus, in the former part of the day. 

F.N. Intercisi, holy, the middle part of the day. 

N.P. Profanus, the former part of the day; holy, the re. 
mainder. 





To the Editors of “ The Cambrian Quarterly.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


Presumine@ that such articles, in the Welsh language, as are 
short, and at the same time curious, may appear, with translations 
of them, in your work; I offer the following Englynion, or stanzas, 
to your notice, with a version nearly literal. They are extracted 
from a manuscript at Hengwrt, the contents of which are miscel- 
laneous, and which was written about the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. The original verses never have been printed, 
and they are a fair specimen of the religious compositions of the 
bards of the fourteenth century. 

The orthography of the manuscript is preserved in the Welsh, 
excepting as to a character used for the w, for which you have 
not a type. 

: IDRISON. 


Dyse vi duw keli kolouyn iawnwlat nef 
Naf glanbobyl ardwyat. 

Diwann enw dewin enat 

Diwael (rin) y dwywaw! rat. 


Dysc vi duw keli kolouyn kleu hoew dawn 
Y haedu kyn angeu 

Barthreitredyf borthyat radeu 

Berthret bud tec y bod teu, 
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Or wen afyrlladenn ar lladin y gwnaethbwyt 
Corf. mab meir mawr vrenhin 

Tradygyn greu asseu iessin 

Trydwll draet ae waet o win. 


Pei ystyriei rei rinwedeu iessu. 
Ae issie vron ae greu. 


Kythrud oed dodi kethreu 
Koethrat yn vy mawrdat meu. 


Meu voli ytri aant trwy lun bara 
*Yn bur vap duw ehun 

Ar tri tradoeth koeth kyvun. 

Try ef trwy nef y tri yn un. 

Tri gelyn ydyn duw trindawt yssyd 
Ywsudaw mywyn pechawt 

Kythreul ae wyt byt budyr dlawt 

Kaethrwym traws agnaws y gnawt. 


Reit ym erchi ri rwyf koeth rwyd eidun 
Pob ryw dyd a pheunoeth 

Rin lywawdyr kofyawdyr kyuoeth 

Rat im gwir dat am gwawr doeth. 


Teach me, O God! the one mysterious, stay of the realm of heaven, 
Creator of a holy people, and the guardian, 

Of unfailing name, thou unerring judge, 

The awful mystery of thy grace divine! 


Teach me, O God! the one mysterious, the sure stay of active 
talent, 

To attain, before my death, 

A prudent disposition, thou support of virtues! _ 

In a splendid course of fair reward, by thy good will. 


Of the white sacred wafer has been made, with Latin rite, 
The body of the Son of Mary, the great king: 
Most agonizing gore did bathe the tender side 
And perforated feet: and his blood was wine. 


If some did but consider well of Jesu’s merits, 

And his bruised breast, his gore } 

How dreadful thus to pierce with spikes 

The sacred body of my mighty Father! 

Be mine to praise the Three that enter through the form of bread, 
To be the essential Son of God himself ; 

And they the three supremely wise, in purity combined, 
Through heaven, He transforms the three to be in one, 


Three enemies to man, thou triune God, there are 
To sink him down in sin: 
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The devil; and his vice ; and this a world so foul and frail ; 

How strait the adverse bondage blended with our flesh ! 

It is meet for me to pray, thou Lord! the sacred guide of free 
desire ! 

On every day and every night the same : 

In private thou art the director, the recorder of the wealth 

Of grace ; thou, my true Father, my unerring light ! 


eh Wht FOES Peet OWT 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF TIE REBELLION IN NORTH AND SOUTH 
WALES, IN OLIVER CROMWELL’S TIME.” 


[We have been enabled, by the kindness of a Merioneddshire friend, to present th 
public with the following unpublished Account of the Civil War in North ani 
South Wales, and the borders, ‘This paper is part of the Penbedw Collection 
noted in Miss Llwyds’ List of Manuscripts. See the third vol. of the Cymro- 
dorian Transactions. The original orthography has been, when practicable, 
followed. ] 


Tus Lord St. Paul sent a warrant to demand the Lord Diron’s 
contribution, being £180 on the corn, to be paid out of hand. 
My Lord Biron never did the like with the consent of the com- 
maoders of array. 

The sheriff sent warrants for £200, being in arrear, as he 
alleged, of his £40 a month. : 

August 22, 1642.—The king pitched his standard at Notting- 
ham. 

February 16, 1643.—Colonel Mitton came over Bangor Bridge 
in the morning, and took Sir Gerard Eyton, Sir Robert Eyton, 
John Eyton, Sir John’s brother, all in the house of Sir Gerard, 
and plundreed it. 

Thence he went and took Mr. Edisbury and Mr. John Jeffreys, 
Mr. Humphrey Dimock, of Willington; and his son, Mr. Kyffin, 
vicar of Bangor; and his brother, William Kyffin, of Llanfylhin, 
that came there to visit him. 

February 18.—Prince Rupert came to Shrewsbury. 

February 23, or thereabouts, the ships of the parliament, with 

. ° y . - . . > . . 
the men of Pembroke, took the Pill} and all the king’s ammunition 


lhe original is much confused as to dates: this copy is arranged so as to mak 
them follow each other correctly. 
tit here is a place on the river Mawddach, in Merioneddshire, called Hén gwrt Pill: 
it is wh re the ships go highest up the river. This is necessary to be known by 
readers unversed in naval terms. : 
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there; they took Haverfordwest and Mr. Barlowe; Bradshaw, 
Butler, Matschurch, and more prisoners: they took besides two 
of the king’s ships, and the high sheriff of the county. 


The prince’s ; men got Hop ton Castle, with the loss of many of 
the king’s men at several times, amongst whom Major Vaughan, of 
Pant-glas, was slain. 


Awhile after, Brompton Brian was taken by the parliament. 

The men of Pembrockshire having got all Pembrockshire, and 
most of Carmarthen, to their side, took Cardigan town and castle 
on a Sunday, the — day of ———, and took some gentlemen 
prisoners; but, upon coming of some of the king’s men under the 
conduct of Gerard, governor of those parts, they left Cardigan, 
and retired to their holds. 

April.—The parliament was broken up by General Cromwell. 

June 1, came Mr. Vavasor Powel, and eighty horsemen, in arms? 
to Machynlleth, to fetch Thomas Owen and his wife : and to bind 
him to answer in the quarter session; and took others, and sent 
them prisoners to Castle Coch, 


December 12, came the speaker of the parliament, and one half 
of the parliament men, to Whitehall, to Lord Cromwell, to ask 
him, by force of the authority they h: ud given him, to make laws 
and rufe the kingdom, and said that they understood this parliament 
could not be serviceable in settling this kingdom. The 16th day 
of the same month, Lord Cromwell was proclaimed Lord Protector 
of the three kingdoms. 

About 15th of February, Colonel Carter, Captain Veinor, and 
others of the parliament side, surprised on a sudden and took 
prisoners F, Oatley, Knight, High Sheriff of the County of Salop, 
Mr. Richard Fowler, of the Grange; ; Littleton, and others, to the 
number of fifteen, at Hinton, near Pout tsbury. 


January 26, 1644,—Sir William Myddleton sent a company of 
soldiers to Machyn! leth, who did some harm to some men of 
Pennal, thence marched to Cardiganshire as far as Llanbadarn, 
and dishes plundered Trawscoed, and many other houses. 


During their abode at Llanbadarn, thirty men of the garrison of 
Abe rystwit h, thinking to surprise fifty of the parliamenteers, then 
at L lanbadarn, were repulsed, and some thirteen of them drowned 
in a mill-pond near the town, whereof Lieutenant Powel was one. 


About the latter end of January, Sir William and Sir Thomas 
Brereton came over Dee to Wrexham, 


Prince Maurice came to Shrewsbury, and thence he went to 
Chester. Then the townsmen of Shrewsbury betrayed the town 
to Colonel Mitton, who, on the 21st of Febru: ry, 1644, entered 
and got it, without blows, taking prisoner Herbert Vaughan. 
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Prince Rupert came to the Marches of Wales, and, together 
with his brother, came near Shrewsbury, and thence to the Forest 


of Dean. 

When the princes were gone, then the Parliamenteers came and 
besieged Chester and Harwardine Castle, and after came from 
Wooral by the fords to Flintshire, and did much harm. 

The king’s men took some of the plunderers about Wrexham. 


Colonel Grant came suddenly upon the besiegers of Emlyn 
Castle, and killed and took prisoners about 500. 


Those that kept Cardigan Castle burnt it and fled to Pembrock, 


Garet took Haverfordwest, and quitted all Pembrockshire but 
the towns of Pembrock and Tenby, and obtained a rich booty. 


About the Pembrockians took Cardigan Castle and town, 
and shortly after the king’s men recovered the town and castle; 
also the besieged were relieved by Langham. 


About Sir William Brereton kept Chester very strait, 
stopping all passages to the city, save only from Wales, whereupon 
my Lord Biron issued out with a company of horse and foot, and 
meeting with the Parliamenteers near the city ; his horsemen fled, 
and he, with his foot, was compelled to retire, with some loss of 
men ; and Colonel Worthyn, Colonel Goff Vane, and many men 
of note, taken prisoner. 








The 17th of September, 1744, both armies met, not far from 
Montgomery, and fought stoutly till the cavaliers were routed: 
the foot, notwithstanding, fought till they were almost all slain. 
My Lord Biron fled, and lay at Bala. On the king’s side, Colonel 
Broughton, Captain Morgan, Sir Thomas Tinnesley, Major 
Williams,and . . . . . . . were taken prisoners, aud 
about 400 slain on both sides. 


Sir Thomas Middleton, being left to govern the country and 
castle, summoned all the gentry and commonalty of Montgomery- 
shire to appear before him at Montgomery and New Town; and 
September 26, Barret Price, George Devereux, William Penrhyn 
Lloyd, Price Price, of Park, esqs. Morgan of Aberhavesp, and 
Gabriel Wynn, of Dol Arddyn, and the commons of all the 
country, save Cyfelliog, met at New Town, and became for the 
parliament. 

Not long after, the Red Castle was taken by night by Sir 
Thomas Myddleton, and my Lord Powis taken prisoner.* 


Afterwards Sir Thomas Myddleton took Ruthin, without the 


* There isa castle so called in Hawkestone Park, Shropshire ; and it is supposed 
that errors of history have occurred in consequence of two castles possessing the 
same name, though not as regards the history in detailk—Epirors. 
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castle, and after that sixty of his men were slain by them of the 
castle: he forsook the said town and country, being warned that 
the country about were in arms. 


About November the first sixty horsemen of Myddleton’s came 
to Machynlleth for the contribution money, and the day following 
parted thence and plundered Dolgiog, and came by Mathavern, 
and, fearing to be overmatched, came that night and quartered at 
Mallwyd: ‘the morrow after, being Sunday, the people of the 
country gathered themselves together, to stop the passage to 
Dinas, which, when they heard, some of them came to the bridge 
to rouse them, but were beaten with stones, and a cornet of theirs 
taken prisoner, and two or three of them shortly after died of 
their wounds, 


About 22d of November, a great company of Sir Thomas’s men 
plundered some cattle in Radnorshire, and thence went to Cardi- 
ganshire, and met 500 Pembrokians at Llanbedr, under the con- 
duct of Colonel Bell; from thence they came to Llanbadarn, and 
thence to Gogerddan, where they did no harm, Sir Richard having 
fled to Merioneddshire, 


November 27.—They marched towards Machynlleth, and not 
far from the town were met by some forces from Merioneddshire, 
under the command of Major Hookes and Sir Richard Price; but 
these small forces were driven through the town, over Dovy Bridge, 
and on the other side of the bridge made a stand, and kept off as 
long as their ammunition lasted, and then fled, having lost one 
man and some taken prisoners. 


Then the Parliamenteers plundered Machynlleth without mercy, 
and came the day of November to Mathavarn, and killed 
two men, and burnt the house to ashes; and thence, by Llanbryn- 
mair, marched to New Town. 


About the same time, the Dolgelly drapers were robbed by Sir 
William Vaughan and the king’s men of Sheraden Castle, to the 
value of £140 in money, besides commodities. 


About 5th of December, Sir John Price brought some men out 
of Radnorshire to New Town, prisoners. 


Some few days before Christmas, Sir Thomas Myddleton ad- 
vanced toward Chirk Castle, and was driven to retire, being beaten 
off with staves and scalding water. 


About the 7th day, the Parliamenteers came to Machynlleth, to 
the number of two or three hundred, who sent warrants to the 
constables of Merionedd, for a contribution of £200 monthly, be- 
sides £1000 for the five months last past. Whereof Mr. W illiam 
Owen, high sheriff of the county, having notice, sent to Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale and his men to come to their aid, who came with 
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one ————; and when he remained there near a fortnight, during 
which time he viewed Ynys y Maengwyn, and began to fortify it, 
Shortly after, Sir Marmaduke and his company marched to 
Machynlleth by Towyn, and sent for the residue of his men, who 
were at Carnarvon and Anglesey. 


The beginning of July, 1645, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, with 
—— horsemen, came from Machynlleth to Dolgelle; from 
whence, after he had staid two nights, he went towards 
Carnarvonshire. 


Jan. 2.—Cardiganshire men came over to Merioneddshire, as 
far as Barmouth; and on Saturday night, being the 3d day, plun- 
dered that village, and so went away in their boats. 


January —.—Captain Jeun* Vaughan, with a few soldiers, 
came in the night from Abermarchnat to Penllyn, and the confines 
of the same and Denbighshire; had a rich prey of clothes and 
money, of Mr. Price of Rhiwlas, being discovered by one whom 
Mr. Price had intrusted to convey those things from Denbighshire 
to tenants of Merioneddshire, to be privately kept. 


The beginning (2d or 3d) of February, the city of Chester, after 
a long penury and scarcity, was yielded. 


After that, General Mitton came with his forces from Chester, 
and laid siege to Ruthen Castle, which was manfully defended by 
the governor and those that were with him, until the 8th day of 
April following; and, for want of aid, were obliged to deliver 
it, &c. 


April 8.—Sir William Neal, governor of Hardin Castle, went to 
the king, and, as is reported, was by him permitted to deliver the 
said castle to the Parliament. 

About of —————, Colonel Wats, governor of Chirk 
Castle, forcing the country about to pay their contributions before 
hand, delivered the castle, well furnished with bread and beer, &c. 
into the hands of Sir Thomas Myddleton’s daughter, for her 
father’s use. : 





February 4.¢—‘ These are to certify whom it may concern, 
that what inroads were by my soldiers made in Montgomery and 
Merionedd shires were without orders and command from me, and 
was done in my absence. Therefore I desire a free and usual 
intercourse and correspondence to be carried on between the coun- 
lies Of my association and the said counties of Montgomery and 
Merionedd ; promising that if hereafter any of my men commit the 


Frequently so written in Welsh papers, and stands for Evan. 


t The narrative is in the original much disjointed, and this certificate neces 
sarily appears out of place.—Epitors. 
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like offences, they shall be exactly punished according to the law 
of war. Rownanp Lancuorne. 
Dated 4th February, 1645.” 


About the beginning of November, Cardiganshire men laid siege 
to Aberystwith Castle. 





About the latter end of this month, the of Red Castle 
sent for their arrears of contribution ; and, after the Epiphany, we 
of Dolgelle and Llanfachreth sent our money, and they took after 
the rate of £6 on the county. They gave us their acquittance to 
the day of payment, and protection. 


About the 8th of December, Colonel Jones of Nanteos, and 
about twenty soldiers, came by night to Peniarth, and there took 
Lewis Owen of Peniarth, and Mr, Francis Herbert of Dolgiog, 
(who did there sojourn for fear of the Parliamenteers,) in their beds, 
and carried them to Cardiganshire. 


Not long after, Hereford town was taken by the Parliament. 


December 3lst.—About three o’clock in the morning, Mr. 

Edward Vaughan came with a company of soldiers and people of 
=e 0 and surprised Capt. John Nanney, David Lloyd, 
his lieutenant, in Dol gelle, with all their horse, being between 
thirty and forty, and some soldiers, and plundered some houses i in 
town, and fled’ about sunrising : one man killed. 


January 19, 1646.—Sir Richard Lloyd delivered Holt Castle to 
Colonel Pope, in the absence of General Mitton, by a former agree- 
ment. 


About the 24th of March, the soldiers in Denbighshire did stir 
a mutiny, and, coming to Wrexham, they lay hold of Colonel 
Jones, treasurer, and others of the committee, and imprisoned 
them, demanding their arrears, and a just account of the money 
which the county had paid them. General Mitton, being that 
morning come to town, had some intelligence, and fled towards 
Holt Castle, the soldiers firing after him. 


About the 25th of March a warrant from General Mitton, to 
demand £7, 2s. for four weeks, came to the Constable of Uwch 
Cregennan. 


About March 26, High Arcol was delivered to the Parliament 
forces. 

Colonel Wats marched from Chirk, as he pretended, towards 
the king, to Pool; thence to Churchstoke, where he proposed to 


stay that night, but was surprised by country people, and some 


soldiers out of both castles, and the waggons of his carriages 
taken, 


My Lord Biron came with his army from Chester to Conway. 


1“ latter end of March, the garrison of Holt Castle burnt 
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above forty houses in town, and burnt the gardens, with the fire. 
locks the Parliamenteers kept. 

The Ist of April following, they of the castle sallied out of the 
castle, and fell upon Major Sadler's quarters, resolving to put all 
in that house to the sword, which they had been like to effect, had 
not a guard, which was placed in a mount erected three days 
before, relieved them. There fell on the Parliament side five men, 
and fourteen wounded: of the other party, Captain Cottingham, 
their commander, a Papist; a lieutenant, and two more, and many 
wounded. There hath been never a day since but they sallied out 
constantly twice or thrice a day, and as constantly beaten back, : 


Idem. The Parliament forces went to Carnarvon, and lay before 
the town, and the Lord Biron, somewhat before they came, burnt 
the suburbs, and sent Mr. Spicer, with a company of soldiers, for 
provision, who robbed and took all the cattle they found, and 
returned, but Spicer was taken. 

April 6.—Between 300 and 400 of my Lord Biron’s men, horse 
and foot, came to Dolgelle, under the conduct of Colonel Vane. 


The 9th day, in the morning, 100 of them marched to Mowddi, 
and robbed and plundered all their way, and returned with a rich 
booty by eleven o’clock. Then they received £28. 10s, being one 
month’s contribution, falling on Uwch Cregennan, and demanded 
the second contribution to be paid in white cloth,* at Harlech 
Castle, on the 16th day of April aforesaid, which was undertaken 
by the inhabitants. The day following, having plundered all the 
town, and many places in the country, returned to Trawfynydd, 
and thence to Festiniog and Maenturog. 


On the — of April, Colonel Whitley delivered the Castle of 
Aberystwith to the besiegers, and his men, about ——, or more, 
came to Harlech, and thence to Carnarvonshire ; and they went 
to Llanrwst. From thence they marched to Denbigh, and, 
between Whitchurch and the town, some horsemen of the castle 
met with some of the Parliament forces, and fought with them, 
and hurt or killed one captain, and returned. 


On the — of April, General Mitton, having intelligence thal 
Biron’s forees were at Dolgelle, that they had plundered his tenants 
in Mowdda,+ sent a company of soldiers, under Colonel 
to Bala ; and, on Saturday morning, marched by Micenant to 
Festiniog and Maentwrog, thinking to overtake my Lord Biron’ 
men; but they had knowledge of their coming, and fled over the 
water to Carnarvonshire. The Forlorn Hope of the Parliament 
quartered at Maenturoge and Festiniog that night, and betimes 





al a ’ ] , 
We assume this to be the flannel web of the country.—Eprrors. 


The manor of Mowdda is possessed by the descendant of General Mitton, Jot! 


AV een; : 
Mitton, « j. ol Halston, Salop. Lipitors. 
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on Sunday morning went back to stay the army from coming 
forwards. 

The Parliament forces went towards Llandurnog about the 17th 
if April. 

Shortly after they lay before Denbigh, and had some loss of men 
several times. 

In the beginning of June (4th or Sth,) the Castle of Carnarvon 
was delivered to General Mitton. 


They came before Conway the — day of June, with whom 


joined ‘the Archbishop of York,* ‘ and Barret Williams. 


August 8.—The Archbishop and his adherents took the town of 
Conway. 

August 18,—Pendenys Castle, in Cornwall, was surrendered to 
the Parliament. 

August 19.—Beiglan Castle was surrendered to the Parliament. 


September 14.—Colonel John Jones and Major Moor, with 
soldiers, laid siege to Harlech Castle. 


Denbigh Castle was delivered the 26th of October. 


About October the ‘ 28th, Mr. William Salisbury, after he had 
sent to the king to show in what case the country stood, and what 
misery they suffered by reason of the Leaguer, and also how his 
soldiers in the castle were infected with divers dises ises, Was com- 
manded by the king to deliver the castle to Major-General Mitton. 

November 13,—Conway Castle was delivered to Major-General 
Mitton. 

About the beginning of March, 1647, the soldiers were dis- 
banded in Merioneddshire, aud we paid £300. 

March 13.—The articles for the delivery of Harlech Castle were 
signed. The next day Mr. Robert Folks, being in the castle, died, 
and was buried in Llanfair, The 16th day, being ‘Tues day, the 
governor, Mr. William Owen, delivered the keys of the castle to 
General Mitton. 


There were in the castle, of gentlemen, the governor, Sir Hugh 
Blayney, knight ; Mr. Folks ; Mr. John Edwards, of Chirk, who, 
being somewhat aged, died in February; Captain William 
Edwards, his son; Lieutenant Roger Arthur; Lieutenant Roberts ; 
John Hanmer, son of Richard Hanmer, of Pentre Pant; Wilham 


* Dr. John Williams, The collateral descendants of this bishop possess properties 
in Anglesea, Carnarvon, Merionedd, and Montgomery shires Ile was, undoubt- 
edly, a great statesman, lawyer, and divine, and the last ecclesiastic created Lord 
Chancellor. Nothing could Jus tify his forsaking the decayed fortunes of his unhappy 
king and benefactor, Charle Commentat ors have, with just asperity, condemned 
this imperfection of chensentetse -EKprrons. 
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Edwards, of Cefn y wern ; Ancient William Williams was shot in 
the hand about All-hallowtide, and died 19th January ; Meredith 
Lloyd, of Llanfair, in Caer Einion; Roger Burton; Francis 
Mason; Peter Simott; William Thomas; and Thomas Arthur, the 
governors man. 

Besides these, there were but twenty-eight common soldiers: 
their duty was performed as follows : 


Squadron 1. The Governor and Lieutenant Arthur. 

2. Captain William Edwards and John Hanmer. 
3. Meredith Lloyd and William Edwards. ‘These went the 
rounds by turns, and Burton went to the guard on the 


new wall. 


Squadron 2. 
1. Ancient William Williams, by himself. 
2. Lieutenant John Roberts and Thomas Arthur. 
3. Francis Mason and Peter Simott. 
William Thomas on the new wall. 

These went the rounds every other night: they were on the 
guard appointed. 

Seven centries stood every night, wherein were fourteen soldiers : 
their relief was hourly, and their duty every other night. 

We of Merioneddshire paid of monthly contribution £360. 
April, 1647, we paid the last. May following, we paid another 
contribution, contrary to General Mitton’s promise. We paid also 
our part of £1200 for disbanding of soldiers, and were to give free 
quarters to the horse soldiers. 

About the 12th of May following, the foot soldiers under Captain 
Callant, Pickin, and Dawson, were disbanded. We paid in Me- 
rioneddshire £360 of disbanding money. 


June 22,—The Earl of Denbigh and Colonel Mitton came before 
Oswestry, and, without any loss on any side, got it. 

Colonel Marron, with 3000, or more, as is said, beset the*town 
of Oswestry about . The Earl of Denbigh came to raise 
the siege, and the king’s men encountering with him, he gave 
ground, whereupon the king’s men followed them, thinking they 
had fled indeed ; but they had belayed the hedges with musketeers, 
who slew no small number of them: the rest fled. 


The Earl of Denbigh and Colonel Mitton went before Shrews- 
bury, but they were beaten back, with some loss. 

Sir Thomas Myddleton came to Pool, with Colonel Mitton, in 
the night time, and took 200 horse, and some men, Sir Thomas 
alison escaping very narrowly ; and took Captain Grace prisoner. 

Sir Thomas Myddleton came to Newtown, and took twenty-six 
barrels of powder of the prince’s, and thence went to Llanidloes, 
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and took Sir Thomas Grace and most of his troop prisoners at 
Newtown. 

Sir Thomas came before Montgomery Castle, and the Lord of 
‘Cherbury delivered the same unto him, without blows. A day or 
two after, Sir Thomas, with a company of soldiers, went to Os- 
westry. Colonel Broughton, with the foot forces of Shropshire, 
and all the power he could levy, came before the Castle of Mont- 
gomery; and Sir William Vaughan and Sir Thomas Dalison led 
the horse. 


When Sir William Vaughan and Sir Thomas Dalison came 
before Montgomery Castle, then Sir Thomas Myddleton sent 
soldiers out of the castle to skirmish with them, between Hén- 
dommen and the Park, while he himself got away ; then the king’s 
men beat the Castleleers into their hold, and, having intelligence 
that Sir Thomas was fled, they followed to Pont y C ymhere, and 
there took thirty-six prisoners; but Sir Thomas very narrowly 
escaped. 


And, after him, Lord Biron, with 2000 men from Chester, came 
thitherwards, by Llansilin, and so to Llanfyllin, and thence to 
Berriew, and quartered at Vaynor: he begins to intrench himself 
and his men not far from Montgomery. 16th September. 

Friday before the battle, he came to the Leaguer. ‘The battle 
was to be W ednesday follow’ ing. 


The other side, Sir William Brereton, Sir Thomas Fairfax, with 
. . « « « , came to Watlesborough Heath. 

The said Lord Biron sent to the Commissioners of Array, in 
Merioneddshire and the adjacent counties, commanding them to 
make ready the trained bands, and all able men be sides, and send 
themto . . . , there to rest till they should hear more from 
him. 


After All-hallowtide, a strong party of Colonel Jones’s soldiers 
entered into Penrhyn House, wherein Humphrey Jones, sometime 
king’s receiver, a very rich man, dwelled, and demanded £—, 
but the gentleman spake them fair, and caused them to be brought 
to the cellar to drink, and, in the meantime, the neighbours, who, 
to the number of forty, came there; and the soldiers and they 
began to jar, and at last fell to blows, but the soldiers being more 
in number, and better armed, killed one; but the countrymen 
took thirty-six of them, and sent them as prisoners to Carnarvon 

Castle; but Captain Glyn, that did govern the soldiers of the 
garrison there, did let them all go away, who went to Conway, 
from whence they came. 


1648.—About the same time, Thomas Glynllivon, esq. governor 
of Carnarvon Castle, and John Bodwrda, esq. died. 


Poyer, governor of Pembroke Castle, declared that he kept the 
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said castle to the king’s use, and about Easter, or rather betore, 
issued out, and fell on the parliament soldiers near unto him, 
killed some, and took forty, or thereabouts, prisoners, to whom he 
gave an oath never to bear arms against the king, and gave them 
30d. a piece, and so let them go. Captain Rys Powel, governor 
of Tenby, declared himself likewise for the king. 


The Duke of York escaped to Holland, and also did General 
Sacham from London to Pembroke Castle. 


In the latter end of April, some 300 of the Parliamenteers, under 
the conduct of Captain Fleming and Captain Jones, did set on the 
Pembrokians, who were far greater in number, but country 
fellows; they brake their arrays, and were like to have routed, but 
that Major Rys Powel, and Captain Adish, being there, suffered 
their enemies to pass till they had compassed them in, then they 
played upon them on all sides, and killed a great many of them, 
At last, Captain Jones, by the swiftness of his horse, escaped 
hurt, and Captain Fleming, with some six score soldiers, took the 
church of Llandeilo fawr upon them; but the Pembrokians broke 
in upon them, and made, as they say, a slaughter of them ; Captain 
Fleming, as they say, having taken an oath before Poyer not to 


bear arms against the king, and then shot himself with a pistol, 
and died. 


Great scarcity there is in Pembrokeshire of all kinds of victuals. 


May 8.—The Pembrokians did very fiercely set on and assail 
Horton and the parliament army, who had fortified themselves 
many days before, choosing a place fit to receive their enemy’s 
charge, and to assail them with a great deal of advantage ; but, 
after an hour's fighting, the Pembrokians, being on the lower 
ground, were feign to retire, and were warned by the General to 
shift every man for himself. This battle was fought at St. Fagan’s 
parish, not far from Llandaff. 


May 17.--Sir John Owen came to Dolgelle, having about 100 
reformads in his company, all of them almost being commanders, 
amongst whom was Colonel Lloyd, of Liwyn y Maen; Colonel 
Seriven ; Colonel Lee; Mr. Morgan Herbert, and Captain Edward 
Herbert, his son; Captain Blodwst ; Captain Kynaston ; Captain 
Phillips, &c. where they quartered two nights, and, at their 
departure, paid for their quarters, and did no man harm: from 
whence they went to Dyfiryn Ardydwy; from whence they went 
to Carnarvonshire ; and, on Monday following, they came back to 
et i Monday, in the evening, about 100 horse of the Par- 
ert wages ppm to Dolgelle, under — Twisleton and Captain 
Sontley. These, having some intelligence that some foot came 
over Dyfy, from Sir Richard Price to Sir John Owen, took their 
horse, and went to Penal. and from thence to Towyn ; and, at 
Liwyn-gwril overtook some of those footmen, who, thinking they 
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had been some of their own men, made no resistance, nor shift for 
themselves, and, therefore, about forty-eight were taken prisoners, 
among whom were Captain Vaughan, Henry Vaughan’s son, of 
Golden Grove; one Captain Lloyd, of . . . ,and. .. ; 
and returned to Dolgelle at six o'clock in the evening, Tuesday ; 
and, when it was about midnight, they took their prisoners, and 
went their ways to Bala, and so towards Denbigh. 


Sir John Owen, having intelligence from Bala that the Parlia- 
menteers were marched towards Dolgelle, returned back to 
Ardydwy late in the evening, Monday, intending to be at their 
quarters at Dolgelle; but having intelligence, as it seems, that 
they were very vigilant, they altered their purpose, and retired 
back to Carnarvonshire. 


In the beginning of June, a party of Sir John Owen’s men 
scouting abroad, met William Lloyd, sheriff of Carnarvonshire, 
whohad . . .  , with carbines, in his company, where he was 
hurt and taken. 


On Monday, the 5th of June, Sir John and his men marched 
towards Bangor, carrying along the sheriff in a litter; they took a 
messenger of the Parliamenteers, who had a letter to them that 
were in Carnarvon, tocome onthe . . . . . of Sir John, 
affirming that they were but few. Sir John, fearing lest if the 
Carnarvon men should not be able to encounter them, made haste 
to meet the parliament soldiers, who were, by three o'clock on 
Tuesday, before them, thinking those to be but few: presently 
they were discovered to march towards Llandegay ; then Sir John 
carried his foot over the river, and presently met them; Sir John’s 
forlorn hope was led by Lieutenant Colonel Scriven, who did quite 
beat the forlorn hope of the Parliament; the second charge, the 
Parliament side had the better. The foot of the cavaliers did at 
first prevail with good success, yet the Parliament horse kept ina 
close body, so that, at the end of half an hour, they began to 
break through the cavaliers, and routed them, taking Sir John 
Owen and his son, Colonel Lloyd, of Llwyn y Maen, and some 
fourteen gentlemen, and about forty of the foot. There died of 
the cavaliers Captain Sanderson, and a few more of the Parliament 
side. 


Sir John’s army was not 300 horse and foot: the Parliament 
Rad . 6 « « 

Sir Arthur Blaeney, Lieutenant Scriven, Herbert Vaughan, and 
many more, escaped. 

The Sheriff of Carnarvonshire, being left in his litter when they 
went to fight, died the day after, about the 10th of June, . . . 
Pembroke. 

Sir William Brereton and Sir Thomas Myddleton came to 
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Wrexham, and got it, and shortly left it, and returned over Dee, 





by reason that Irishmen landed near Mostyn. Captain 
Robinson kept Holt Castle from them all the while they were in 
Wrexham. 7 


Mr. Ravenscroft delivered Hardin Castle to the enemies, and 
shortly after fled unto them, and not long afterwards they forsook 
the castle. 


About the latter end of June, — Dolben, and — Chambers, of 
Denbigh, had a design to take the same castle: they scaled it in the 
night, and about sixty men got into the outer ward, but they were 
discovered, and some of them taken: they both plundered 
~ se « e escaped, as is said. 


Lieutenant Colonel Hughes, Captain Morgan, Captain Brynkir, 
and others, to the number of twelve men, kept still in a body after 
the battle of Bangor, which drew Captain Sontley and twenty-two 


soldiers more, to come into the country to scatter or take them, in 
the beginning of July. 


Whilst Sontley and his men were in Dolgelle, in July, certain 
men of Anglesey, understanding that a company of Parliamenteers 
lodged at Bangor, came over in the night, and inthe morning took 
of them between thirty and forty about Aber. Sontley and _ his 
men went toward Bala on Sunday morning, July 16. 


5 * 
The same time Dolben and Chambers, with their company, 
came before Denbigh Castle and Chirk Castle, and, in a bravado, 
discharged their pistols, and went their way. 


In Carnarvonshire, the soldiers of the Parliament did plunder 
Clynenne, and a great many gentlemen of Nionydd and Llynn. 


Shortly after, Anglesey men came over to Carnarvon, and took 
some men and horses about Clynnog, and hearing that General 
Mitton and Colonel Jones were at Pwllheli, they made that way, 


but those men, having intelligence of their purpose, went their way, 
and returned to Anglesey. 


About the midst of August, Sir Harry Lingen, knight, of Here- 
fordshire, came with horse and foot, and advanced towards North 
Wales, intending to join with Anglesey men, but, being narrowly 
watched by the troops of the counties adjacent, who gave General 
Horton intelligence of Lingen’s design. Whilst they followed after 
him, Horton came from Pembroke crosswise, and met Lingen’s 
men near Llanidloes, took Sir Harry, sore hurt, and pri- 





soners. The rest fled, whereof about thirty horse, and some few 
foot, came to Mallwyd, 17th day, and lay there that night; the 
morrow they came to Dolgelle, where they rested till the morrow, 
being Saturday, for they were bruised; and thither came Sir 
Arthur Blaeney, and they went to Harlech, and so to Anglesey. 


Another company of them, (or from the north,) to the number 
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of sixty, came to Bala, intending to go to Anglesey, but they had 
no sooner lighted but Colonel Jones and soldiers came after 
them, and, after some struggling, they took about fifty of Lingen’s 
men; some few escaped : it is reported they had £: 300, in money 
and booty. 





Colonel Horton followed as far as Pool, and returned, and in 
his return burnt Havod Uchtryd, Morgan Herbert’s house, for chat 
one of his men had been there murdered by Morgan Herbert's 
men, but without the privity of Morgan, who was then ey on 


Se ptember 26, at night, the Parliament forces entered Anglesey, 
and, with fifty or sixty boats, put over both horse and foot the 
27th day. 


In the month of August, King Charles and his host . . , . 
to England, and went to Manchester, and to Chester, and to Wem, 
and by Shrewsbury, and thence to *Caer Wrangen. 


In the month of August there was a battle between the men of 
Earl Derby and Colonel Lilburn, and the Earl lost the field. 


The month of September, came some men of Denbigh to Merio- 
neddshire, namely, Captain Wynn and others, to raise horses and 
muskets, or £17 18 instead of the horse, and a month of pay, and 
$2 13 instead of . . . . , anda month of pay, to be had 
again in taxes beforehand. 


1649.—An act for the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales. 
In April, Payer was shot to death. 


+Duke Hamilton and Earl Holland were beheaded, and Lord 
Capel; and, by the grace of God, Lord Goring and Sir John Owen 
were preserved. 

A tax was given towards supporting the war in ee and to 
the Lord Fairfax in England, namely £90,000 a month, to begin 
the 25th of March, 1649, for three months ; and of this £47 7-2 
fell upon Merioneddshire, and £165 a month for six months more. 


About the middle of March, 1650, men were placed in Castle 
waen, and SirThomas Myddleton wentas a sculker to England. At 
a same time soldiers came to Merioneddshire, and took Rowland 

Vaughan, of Cae’r gau; young William Wynn, of Glyn; Mr. 
William Owen; of Glynnone; Colonel Mostyn Wynn, of Fod 
sellan; 500 volunteers, who . . . from Wales to Ireland. 


In the month of December an Act came out to raise a tax on 
the kingdom of £120,000 for the war, to continue for four months, 
that is to say, a tax of £853 9 8 a month every month of these 


"four months. 


From the 25th of March, 1651, for six months more, is £120,000. 
Many churches in Wales were empty, without service, and the 
priests without any thing to live upon. 


* Worcester. + This part of the narrative is in Welsh. Evrrors, 
NO. Ie L 
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74 Music. 


A press of fifty of the men of Merioneddshire, beginning of Jane 
1651, and in proportion this number through Wales and England 
to go to Ireland. 

The 14th of the same month there was a battle in Cardiganshire 
towards *Llan Rhystyd, and twenty of the men of the country wer 
killed. 


In the month of September there was a battle between the me 
of Parliament, in Caer Wrangen, with the Prince, and the men ¢ 
the Parliament conquered, slaying 2000, and taking 1000 of the 
Prince's men. 


POO HEHE het 448 OO 


MUSIC, 
We are truly gratified in being enabled to present our fair country 
women with the subjoined “ Offering” from one of themselves. 

With a mixture of pride and sorrow we number Mrs. Hemans' 
Fairwell to her Native Land amongst the first-fruits of our literan 
eareer. Itis a consolation, however, to find that her attachmen 
to Cambria is commensurate with that regret every true Wels! 
heart must feel at her departure. 

“Mrs. Hermans requests that the Editors of the CamBria) 
Quarrerty will favor her by accepting the enclosed little Song 
which she has set to the air chosen by her sister. A subject from 
the history of Wales might, perhaps, have been more appropriat 
to their opening number, but she trusts that, as a slight offerin 
of her attachment to the country, it may not be unacceptable.” 

Wavertree, near Liverpool ; Dec. 8. 

Farewell to Wales. 
['v the Air of “ Lady Owen's Delight.” 
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belonged anciently to Jorwerth ap Owen; fot 
‘ » in Pengwern, the whole of Cardiganshire w® 
: A : : a ca 
| leredydd, and Rhys, in the year 1150. Eight yea 
by the Karl of Clare.—Eptrors. 
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bless-ing be with thee, green land! 
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Oh! land of my homeand my _ dead! 
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I bless thee! yet not for the beauty which dwells 
In the heart of thy hills, on the waves of thy shore ; 
And not for the memory set deep in thy dells 

Of the bard and the warrior, the mighty of yore ; 
And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled, 
Green land, poet land of my home and my dead ! 


I bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat 
Where’er a low hamlet smiles under thy skies ; 
For thy peasant hearths burning, the stranger to greet, 
For the soul that looks forth from thy children’s kind eyes ! 
May the blessing, like sunshine, around thee be spread 
Green land of my childhood, my home, and my dead! 

F. H. 
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THE BARDS. 


An Ode; by Miss M. Potter. 


Dear Cambria, place of my birth, 

Round the hearts of true Britons entwine ; 
What spot so enchanting on earth, 

Fam’d for minstrels and poets divine. 


Cadwalader’s fame was renown’d, 
Prince Llewelyn with victories bled ; 
The names of our heroes resound, 
As warriors just mix’d with the dead. 


When dying, they breath’d a request, 
That Britons united would stand ; 
With valour like those gone to rest, 
They might conquer by sea and by land. 


Hoel’s harp was silent thro’ grief, 

Modred wept for the chieftains so brave ; 
But nor lyre nor song gave relief, 

Sorrow hastened the bards to their grave. 


Sl ietiaets Sa t t hn  eth tp th te tm ea 


HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE GAULS AND OF THE 
ARMORICANS, 


By Dan, L. Miorcec de Kerdanet, 


Docteur en Droit, Avocat a la Cour, &c. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Cambrian Institution. 


Translated from the French by Daviv Lewis, editor of the Cymrodorion 
Transactions. 


Tue language of the Gauls, and of part of the west, was the 
Celtic, or Breton. Asia is its cradle, from whence it has been 
spread through Europe, with the nations who have peopled that 
vast quarter of the world. 


Moses says that, after the deluge, the children of Japhet dis- 
persed themselves into different countries, in the islands of the 
nations, where each had its own language, families, and people.* 


* A learned Bas-Breton, Jacques le Brigant, at the end of his Observations on 
the primitive (or Breton) Tongue, has given an engraving of the tower of Babel, with 
this inscription: A hann a lampas, it 1s from hence that it came, 
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Josephus, the historian, adds, that Gomer, the eldest son of 
Japhet, brought with him into Europe the language of his genera. 
tions, and that he transmitted it to the Gomerians, or Gauls, his 
descendants.* 

We shall pass with rapidity through its phases, descending from 
century to century to the present time. 

We shall mention what people have spoken that language, and, 
without having recourse to comparative tables to etymologies, 4 
species of labour already executed by a number of writers, it will 
be in the works of ancient authors that we shall seek the proofs of 
our assertions. We shall then follow the order and course of cen. 
turies, and introduce in their intervals whatever of interest the 
volumes we have perused may have presented us with. 

Such will be the history of the celto-breton language. In the 
first place we shall speak of 


The different People of Gaul. Of the Belgians, the Aquitains, and 
the Celts. 


Cesar divides Gaul into three parts, one inhabited by the 
Belgians, and another by the Aquitains, and the third by those 
‘‘who,” says he, “intheir language are called Celts, and whom we 
name Gauls.”+ 

So far we see that Ceesar states these three people to have 
possessed one common language; but that language was subject 
to several dialects. ‘In reality,” continues the same author, “all 
these people differ from each other in language, laws, and institu- 
tions.” In this place, by paying the least attention to the ex 
pressions of Strabo, we shall find that the word language only means 
dialect. ‘The language of all the Gauls is the same; but it 
varies a litile.’’} 


We know, moreover, that the Druids were accustomed to assem- 
ble every year in the country of Chartres, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering justice to the private persons of the realm, who came 
from all parts to consult them.§ There must then have been a 
general language, and that of the Druids familiar to all the Gauls; 
which appears still more evident, from our not finding either in 
Cesar, or any other author, that they had any occasion for in- 
terpreters. What still strengthens our opinions, is, our finding 


® Tha wa: y se } > hi 
Che word Europe is from the Breton, e-vro-pen, the extremity of his share, 
viz. of the share or portion of the earth allotted to Japhet. 
t Cwsar, iit, ** The Celts,” says Pausanias, “ did not name themselves Gauls 
or Galates until after a long space of time; for, anciently, they themselves said 


they were Celts. Celts and Gauls are, therefore, the same names.” 
> 


Be. en non usquequaqué lingua utuntur omnes, sed paululum variata. 
Miav iv, 


N Cwsar, vi l 3. 
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the proper names of the nobles of every country of Gaul with the 
same termination: Cingetorix amongst the Treviri, Dumnorix 


amongst the Z duians, Ambiorix i in the country of Liege, E poredorix 


in Helvetia, Vercingéorix in Auvergne, and Viridorix in Ar- 
moric.* 


Tacitus also reckoned in Gaul sixty-four cities; the whole of 


which possessed the same language, statutes, and magistrates. 
That language was the pure Celtic, which the Romans designated 


by the appellation of Gallic. 


It was spoken nat Treves,t at Autun,} at Lyons,§ at Marseilles, 
at Toulon,’ in Auvergne,** in Aquitaine, tt and amongst the 
Armoricans, of which feeble nation we take the following short 
notice : 

The Armoricans formed a part of the Celts, whose language 
they spoke.{{ This is proved, in the first place, by the Celtic, or 
Gallic words quoted by authors, and which all belong to the 
Breton-Armorican ; in the second ‘plac e, by a passage of Mela, in 
his Cosmography. This geographical writer informs us that, on 
the coasts of the Ossismians, in Armoric, was an island called the 
island of Sein, (Senxa,) inhabited by priestesses consecrated to 
chastity ; that these virgins were celebrated for the oracles they 
delivered, and that they were consulted from every point of Gaul ; 
therefore, could the Gauls consult the priestesses of Sein without 
understanding their language? They spoke, then, the same lan- 
guage in Armoric, and in the island of Sein, as in Gaul.§§ 


Of Great Brituin. 


If we refer to the evidence of Ceesar, we find that those Gauls 
who wished to be thoroughly acquainted with the doctrine and 


* In all these names, the word rir, or rich, signified, in Gallic, strong and pow- 
erful, and it is thus that Fortunat explains it, in allusion to the name of Chelperic, 
“¢ Chelperiche potens, si interpres barbarus adsit, 
Adjutor fortis hoe quoque nomen habet.’ 
This word, Rix, or Rich, is also tound in the ancient name of the people of 
little Brittany, Arm roriciy or Armorichi, as Procopus designates them. Ar-mor- 


rich, or King’s of the Sea, a name which, according to Cesar, they were fond of 


giving themselves, and of w hich they were woriliy, as they surpass ed the rest of the 
pe ie of Gaul in the art of navigation.—L, 1. and vi. 

Cesar gained over them a ni wal victory, in which combat he was merely a 
spectator. His fleet was commanded by the younzer Br.tus, to whom he was 
much attached, and who, afterwards, became one of bis assassins.—‘* Tu quoque, 
mi Brute!’ 

t S. Hyeron, ad Galat. 3. || Hyer. ibid. tt Sulp. Sev. dial, i. 20. 

¢t Ces. 1, 28. € Sueton., in Vitell. tt Ces. vi. 75. 

§ S. Tren, pref. ** Syd. Apoll 

§§ A writer of legends pretends that there was found, in the island of Sein, a 
Breton MS., containing the Pagan ceremonies which were practised in thatisland, 
rhe Dryads of Sein posses ed the power of exciting 7 calming storms, by the 
means of their mysterious songs, car minibus. Mela, ii. 6. It as proba ble that 
these verses, or carmens, weie in Bas Breton. 
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philososhy of the Druids passed into Albion *; and, as the Druid 
wrote nothing, nor made use of books, they must, in order to give 
their lessons, have had a common language with the Gauls, Also, 
Tacitus assures us, that there was but a trifling difference betweep 
the two languages.t Ptolomeus, moreover, remarks that the 
proper names of the insular Britons, and of the Gauls, wer 
still the same in his time ; that the conformity of names extendet 
to the cities and habitations of the two people.} 


The identity of names and of language proceeded from having 
the same origin. Albion was a colony of Gaul.§ 


‘Tt will easily be believed,” says Tacitus, “‘ that the Gauls have 
occupied the neighbouring soil. You find there the same worship, 
founded upon the same superstitions, and nearly the same lan 


5 °? 
aahnuacind 
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The venerable Bede, the father of English history, thus ex. 
presses himself, ‘‘ The Britons alone have given their name to 
this island. They were its first inhabitants. They came from 
Armoric into Albion, and took possession of the southern parts 
of the island. Such is the tradition.” 


‘The Gauls,” says, in his turn, William of Newbridge, ‘ are 
the first inhabitants of our islands. It has long since been proved 
that they are of the same nation as the Bretons beyond sea, and 


that they have the same language.’|| 


After passages thus precise, we cannot reasonably doubt but 
that the language of the insular Britons has been the same as thal 
of the Gauls and of the Bretons, of the continent. It was only 
after a long series of years, and by degrees, that the Celtic o 
Gallic language became confined in Armoric and in Great Britain. 
The invasions of the Francs have driven it to the confines of French 
Brittany, in the same manner as those of the Danes and of the - 
Saxons have forced it back into the principality of Wales i 
England. In short, the Celtic-Breton has remained in these two 
regions of Great and Little Britain, where it is still spoken at this 
day by two millions of men. 


Of the People of Italy. Of the Venetians. 


Strabo considers the Venetians as descendants of the Venetes ol 
\rmoric.4 “I believe,” says he, “that these last have founded 


> Cas. vi, 12. 
t Ptolem, n.. 3. Cas. v. 12. 
§ Whether Armoric was first peopled by Britons, or Albion by Bretons, is & 


question that has not hitherto been satisfactorily answered, we shall be glad to re 
ceive a communication on the subject.—Epitors. 


|} Ejyusdem nationis et linguw, xi. 5. Ita Camden. 
¥ The family of Badoer, one of the most illustrious of Venice, claimed the 


' ha ly . . > . ° . - ® . 
oi in trom the Bre ton \ enetes, Badoe rl, clurissima I enetorum familia, qua 
ex Venetis Britonibus olim fuerat. Pontic., Virunius, , 


t Sermo haud multum diversus. In Agric. 
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those of Adria. I believe it so much the more, as their neighbours, 
the Boians, and the Senones, came from beyond the Alps.* 


The Venetians of Adria,” says Polybius, “ nearly resemble the 
rauls in their manners and costume, and only differ from them in 
ae dialect.’’+ 


Of the Aborigines. 


The language of these people, according to St. Isidore, was quite 
rude and coarse. ‘* It was that which was spoken in Italy in the 
times of Janus and of Saturn.’’} 


This passage has occasioned the learned Pezron to believe that 
the language of the court of the good King Saturn was the same as 
that of. Quimpe r Corentin ; and the pious Isidore would, perhaps, 
not have thought it so barbarous had he heard it spoken by the 
young princesses of that brilliant court.” ‘* However, to set the 
matter at rest,’ says Pezron, va. have furnished proofs respecting 
it which can never be refuted.” 


Of the Oscians. 


Macrobius inclines us to think that the language of the Oscians 
resembled the Gallic.|| Aulus Gellius frequently says, ‘This 
word is Ossique or Gallic,” meaning that the two were much 
alike.§ In the year 1760, was discovered in the ruins of Abella, 
in C ampanii a, an ancient Ossique insc ription, relating to an adju- 
dication of boundaries. We find in it the Celto-Breton words, 
‘‘ entre ar vein uss,” which means ‘ between the stones raised,’ 
and the word “ tribalad,” which signifies ‘‘ three shovelsful of 
earth,”** 


Aulus Gellius mentions that the poet Ennius surnamed himself 
Tricor, because he knew three languages, the Greek, Ossique, and 
Latin.t++ The translators have, in vain, endeavoured to e xplain this 
word. The Abbé of Verteuil thought he had translated it, in 
saying that ‘‘ Ennius had three hearts, because he knew three 
languages 7? Noél Taillepied, that ‘‘ Ennius had three cords to his 
bow, forasmuch as he could speak three sorts of tongues.’’ If these 
authors had learnt the Breton, they would have known that the 
word tricor was Ossique or Gallic, and formed of the word ¢ri-cor, 
three languages, trilinguis; from whence comes the name of 
Tricor, in Latin Tricorum. ‘Tréguier{{ (Triguer), an ancient town 


* Strab. ii, and iv. t Polyb. ui, 

+ Prisca lingua est qua vetustissimi Italie populi sub Jano et Saturno sunt usi, 
incondita, QO. ix. 1. 

§ Antiq. p. 188, &c. q Gell. passim. tt Gell, xvii. 7, 

J Saturn, vi. 4. ** Gebelin, Mond. prunit. tt Zrigair in Welsh. 
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philososhy of the Druids passed into Albion *; and, as the Druid 
wrote nothing, nor made use of books, they must, in order to give 
their lessons, have had a common language with the Gauls, Also, 
Tacitus assures us, that there was but a trifling difference between 
the two languages.+ Ptolomeeus, moreover, remarks that the 
proper names of the insular Britons, and of the Gauls, wer 
still the same in his time ; that the conformity of names extended 
to the cities and habitations of the two people.} 


The identity of names and of language proceeded from having 
the same origin. Albion was a colony of Gaul.§ 


‘Tt will easily be believed,” says Tacitus, “‘ that the Gauls have 
occupied the neighbouring soil. You find there the same worship, 
founded upon the same superstitions, and nearly the same lan 


? 
guage. 


The venerable Bede, the father of English history, thus ex. 
presses himself, ‘‘ The Britons alone have given their name t 
this island. They were its first inhabitants. They came from 
Armoric into Albion, and took possession of the southern parts 
of the island. Such is the tradition.” 


‘The Gauls,” says, in his turn, William of Newbridge, “ar 
the first inhabitants of our islands. It has long since been proved 
that they are of the same nation as the Bretons beyond sea, and 
that they have the same language.”'|| 


After passages thus precise, we cannot reasonably doubt but 
that the language of the insular Britons has been the same as that 
of the Gauls and of the Bretons, of the continent. It was only 
after a long series of years, and by degrees, that the Celtic o 
Gallic language became confined in Armoric and in Great Britain. 
The invasions of the Francs have driven it to the confines of French 
Brittany, in the same manner as those of the Danes and of the 
Saxons have forced it back into the principality of Wales in 
England. In short, the Celtic-Breton has remained in these two 
regions of Great and Little Britain, where it is still spoken at this 
day by two millions of men. 


Of the People of Italy. Of the Venetians. 


Strabo considers the Venetians as descendants of the Vencetes of 
\rmoric.€ “I believe,” says he, “that these last have founded 


* Cas. vi, 13. t Sermo haud multum diversus. In Agric. 
t Ptolem, i. 3. Cas. v. 12. : 

§ Whether Armorie was first peopled by Britons, or Albion by Bretons, 154 
uestion that has not hitherto been satisfactorily answered, we shall be glad to re 
ceive a communication on the subject.—Epirors. “ 

| Ejyusdem nationis et lingua, xi. 5. Ita Camden. 

§ The family of Badoer, one of the most illustrio 
ougin from the Breton Venetes, 


4 ; 
1 | enetis Rrit mifus ofim 


us of Venice, claimed thet! 
Badoe ri, clurissima Venetorum familia, qué 
fuerat. Pontic. Virunius. 
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those of Adria. I believe it so much the more, as their neighbours, 
the Boians, and the Senones, came from beyond the Alps.* 

The Venetians of Adria,” says Polybius, ‘ nearly resemble the 
Gauls in their manners and costume, and only differ from them in 
their dialect.”’+ 


Of the Aborigines. 


The language of these people, according to St. Isidore, was quite 
rude and coarse. ‘* It was that which was spoken in Italy in the 
times of Janus and of Saturn.’ 


This passage has occasioned the learned Pezron to believe that 
the language of the court of the good King Saturn was the same as 
that of Quimper Corentin; and the pious Isidore would, perhaps, 
not have thought it so barbarous had he heard it spoken by the 
young princesses of that brilliant court.” ‘‘ However, to set the 
matter at rest,” says Pezron, ‘‘I have furnished proofs respecting 
it which can never be refuted.’§ 


Of the Oscians. 


Macrobius inclines us to think that the language of the Oscians 
resembled the Gallic.j| Aulus Gellius frequently says, ‘ This 
word is Ossique or Gallic,” meaning that the two were much 
alike.§ In the year 1760, was discovered in the ruins of Abella, 
in Campania, an ancient Ossique inscription, relating to an adju- 
dication of boundaries. We find in it the Celto-Breton words, 
‘* entre ar vein uss,” which means ‘* between the stones raised,” 
and the word “ tribalad,” which signifies ‘‘ three shovelsful of 
earth,”** 


Aulus Gellius mentions that the poet Ennius surnamed himself 
Tricor, because he knew three languages, the Greek, Ossique, and 
Latin.t++ The translators have, in vain, endeavoured to explain this 
word. The Abbé of Verteuil thought he had translated it, in 
saying that ‘‘ Ennius had three hearts, because he knew three 
languages ;’? Noél Taillepied, that ‘‘ Ennius had three cords to his 
bow, forasmuch as he could speak three sorts of tongues.’’ If these 
authors had learnt the Breton, they would,have known that the 
word tricor was Ossique or Gallic, and formed of the word ¢éri-cor, 
three languages, trilinguis; from whence comes the name of 
Tricor, in Latin Tricorum. ‘'Tréguier{t (Triguer), an ancient town 


* Strab. ni, and iv. t Polyb. ii, 

+ Prisca lingua est qua vetustissimi Italia populi sub Jano et Saturno sunt usi, 
incondita, O.1x. 1. 

§ Antiq. p. 188, &c. ¢ Gell. passim. tt Gell. xvii. 7, 

J Saturn, vi. 4. ** Gebelin, Mond. prunit. ¢t Zrigair in Welsh. 
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of Brittany, where in former times they spoke Breton, French, 
and Latin. 


Ennius knew the Ossique; thus we find, in his verses, some 
words of that language. We will cite but one, ¢arantura, which 
imitates so well the sound of the trumpet. 


‘¢Cum tuba terribilem sonitum tarantura dixit,’’ 


This word is Bas Breton, derived from taran, the sound of the 
clarion, and from which Taranis Jupiter the Thunderer, takes 
amongst the Greeks its modest origin. 


Of the Tyrrhénians. 


The Tyrrhénians, or Tuscans, according to Denis of Halicar- 
nassus, spoke a barbarous language; and we know that by bar- 
barians, the Gauls were especially meant, with whose language the 
Greeks and the Romanst were but imperfectly acquainted. 

The same historian states that the ancient Latin tongue was 
neither entirely barbarian, nor entirely Greek, but a mixture of 
both, viz. of Gallic and olian Greek.f 


Quintilian also remarks, that the Romans have borrowed several 
words from the Gauls, of which they make use, he says, as of their 
own property.§ 


Aulus Gellius will shortly show us that the Tuscan and Gallic 
were a subject of laughter to the inhabitants of Rome. 


Of the Sabines, 


The Sabines spoke the language of the Oscians.|] The Sabines, 
the Marsians, and the Vestians had the same idiom. The Sabines 
were descended from the Ombrians, and the Ombrians from the 
Gauls.** It was amongst the Sabines that Cato passed his youth, 


in the country where the Latin was not so generally made use of, 


to which is owing that we meet with several Bas Breton words in 
his works.++ 


* Vide the Catolicon of Quoatquévéran, printed at Tréquier, in 1499. Alain 
Bouchard says, that St. Yves, who lived in that town in 1280, ‘preached there in 
French or Breton language, also in Latin, according as he 
required it, 

+ The word “barbare” is derived from the Celto-Breton “bara bara,” bread: 
bread. The frequent repetition of barabara, so necessary to the Gauls for the pur- 
pose of demanding their daily rations of bread, had obtained them the appellation 


of barbares, (barbarians,) which in the end was extended to the other nations, 
strangers to the Greeks and Romans. 


+ Ex utroque mixto. Dion. Hal. i. 
_ § Plunima gallica valuerunt Romani, suum e 
fecerunt. Quint. i. 9, 
) Strab, iii. 
€ Festus ad Hernie. 


saw that the congregation 
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x alieno utroque (grwco et gallico) 


** Dion. Hal. Solin. 
tt Vide Pors, 
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The language of the Sabines, according to Pezron, was the pure 
Celtic, to prove which we shall give some proper names, and the 
word redandruo, so conformable to the Breton. Cato comes from 
cat,* wise, prudent ; Cossus, from cos, old, wrinkled; Dalivus, 
from dall, blind, foolish ; Lucius, from luch, light;+ Nero, from 
ner or nerz, Strength, courage;{ Silanus, from sizlan, a spigot; 
Tatius, from tad, father ; Terentius, from torri, to break ;§ Tullius, 
from ¢ull, which was pronounced fowdl, a cavern, &c. 


The Salians, priests of Mars, in that small nation, were accus- 
tomed yearly to perform farandoles, the whole art of which con- 
sisted in executing voltes in every possible manner, after dancing 
in circle, at the same time always keeping the most exact measure. 


This dance was called redandruo, which, in the Sabine language, 
signified a circle race.|| This redandruo is visibly the redandro of 
the Bretons, which, in their language, has the same signification, 
and is still executed in the same manner. 


Of Asia Minor. Of the Phocians. 


The Phocians, a people of Ionia, spoke the Gallic language, 
which they brought back into Europe when, under the conduct of 
Euxenus the younger, they came and founded the town of Mar- 
seilles, 600 years before Jesus Christ.4] 

Euxenus sent deputies to Bellovése, chief or king of the Gauls, 
who answered that he had inherited from his ancestors sentiments 
of goodwill and friendship towards the Greeks, and that he should 
know how to protect their infant colony from the pride of their 
neighbours.** It {was under the protection of Bellovése that 
Euxenus built that famous city destined to give a new existence to 
the land of the Celts, and which has since acquired the title of the 
Athens of Gaul. 


Of the Galatians.t++ 


The Galatians, according to Lucian, also spoke the language of 
the Gauls.tt ‘The national language of the Galatians, says St. 


* Call in Welsh, 
t Lucie, prima luce orti, Varr. et Val. Max. 
t Nero sabinum verbum est, eoque sigoificatur virtus et fortitudo. Itaque ex 
Claudiis, quos 4 Sabinis oriundos accepimas, qui erat egregid atque prestant forti- 
tudine, Nero appellatus est, Gell. et Suet. in Tib. a 

§ Terentine nuces a terento quod est Sabinorum lingua molle. Macrob. ii. 

|| Redandruo, id est, circumvolatio, ex red et antruo, quod antiqui utebantur pro 
redeo. Sic Lucilius poéta apud Cal. Aurel, Prasul ut amrdruat, sic vulgo redam- 
druat ipse. 

{ Varro ap. S. Hyeron. ad Galat, iii, 

** Strabo, iv. 

tt 1ta Gallos sermo grecas appellat, Galate, Brenno duce, in Graciam irrupe- 
runt ab ultimis Oceane finibus. Pausan, x, Tit. Liv. 
tt Pseudom, p. 494. 
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Jerome, is the same as that of the Trevirians; and though it may 
have undergone some alteration, it is of little consequence.* This 
learned doctor adds, that they named the seed from which they 
extracted the scarlet die “Coch.” This word has the same meaning 
in Breton. Tertullian remarks, that the good King Saturn was 
fond of wearing a mantle of Galatian scarlet.+ 


In that province lived the Tolistobroges, whose name signifies 
driven or exiled from their country, tolist-o-brog.t We know, in 
fact, that the army of the Gauls retired, wandering and fugitive, 
into Thrace and Asia Minor, after the defeat of Brennus, under the 
walls of Delphos. 


Of the People of Sarmatia. 


The language of the Sarmatians, of the Scythians, and Cimbri; 
that of the Thracians, Gete, and Dacians; the language of the 
Peucinians, of the Bastarnians, and of the Scordisquians, formed 
but one collateral of the Celtic. 


The language of the Cimbrians, or Cimbri, says Macrobius, was 
that of the Cimmerian Scythians, established on the borders of the 
Palus Meotides, which they called Mér marusa. Mor marusa voz 
vere cimbrica, ndm Scythe, quibus cimbrica lingua fuit vernacula 
hanc vocem habuerunt. Mér marw, in Welsh; in Breton, Mor 
maro, signify the Dead Sea: consequently, this shows the con- 
nexion between the Cimbric, the Welsh, and the Breton ; but this 
ought not to surprise us, since the Cimmerians or the Cimbri were 
the same as the Gauls ;§ but what is strange is, that the Welsh 
still call their language the Cimbric, Cymraeg; and their country 
Cymry, or Cymmri. 


Tacitus teaches us that the Scordisquians, the Bastarnians, and 
the Peucinians, had one common language.|| Now the language 
of the Scordisquians was the same as that of the Galatians, and 
the Galatians spoke Gallic. 


Ovid declaims violeutly against the idiom of the Getee, which 
was the same as that of the Thracians, Sarmatians, and Dacians.? 
He compares it to the roaring of wild beasts, ‘‘ voces ferine.” 
Nevertheless, he learnt the Getic, and composed in it a poem in 
praise of Augustus : 


“Nam dedici geticé, sarmaticéque loqui.” 


* S. Hyer. ad Galat. ii. 3. St. Jerome had dwelt at Treves, at that time the 


(Due) of Gaul, and of course was perfectly acquainted witn the language, 
urau. 


+ Lib, de Pallio, iv. 
$ Polistobroge, Galatie populi, quied commigrarunt. Strab, v. 
$ Diod. Sic. v. 21, | German. { Strab,i. 7, Ovid. 
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He wrote to Carus, ‘¢‘ Would you believe it, my dear friend, I am 
almost ashamed to tell you that I have just written a poem in 
Getic, where I have adapted barbarous words to the measure of 
Latin verse. Nevertheless, congratulate me, I have succeeded in 
pleasing the Scythians, complete barbarians as they are, and I 


‘already pass amongst them for a great poet.’’* 


Ovid complains, in another place, that he had not been able to 
insert in his poem the name of Tudican, his faithful friend, 
amongst the Gete. This name was Gallic, tudic-can, which sig- 
nifies a small race, pure and without stain. ‘If you, my dear 
friend, are not mentioned in my verses, your name alone is the 
cause of it.” 


‘* Nominis efficitur conditione tui.”’+ 


Of the People of Germany. Of the Gothinians. 


The Gothinians, according to Tacitus, spoke Gallic.t That 
author cites but a single word of their language, and this word is 
Breton: it is * glas,” the name which they gave to amber.§ ‘‘Glds” 


and ‘‘ glezni,” in Bas Breton, signifies green and verdure. 


The Gothinians had followed the fortunes of Sigovesus, who es- 
tablished them, as well as the Boians, along the forest of Hercynia, 
about 590 years before the Christian era. The Boians were driven 
from those climates by Marobodu, general of the Marcomanians. 


The Gothinians penetrated into Lower Silesia. The name of 
Marobodu is Gallic, and is translated into French by branche noire, 
i. e. black branch, dead or dried; maro-bod-du. Velleius Pater- 
culus does not give the most flattering portrait of him: ‘‘ Marobo- 
duus, genere nobilis, corpore prevalens, animo ferox, natione magis 
quam ratione barbarus.” 


Of the Aistyans. 


Near the Gothinians was situated the powerful nation of the 
Astyans, who occupied the right bank of the Vistula, from War- 
sovia to the sea. They made agriculture flourish. ‘‘ Along the 
Suevian Sea,” says Tacitus, “ are found the Astyans, who live and 
clothe themselves in the same manner as the Suevians, but whose 


_ language approaches nearer that of Britain.”’|| 


* Pont. iv. Eleg. 13. t Eleg. 12. 

¢ Gothinos gallica lingua coarguit non esse Germanos, c, 43. 

§ Quod ipsi glesum vocant. Vide the notes of La Blett. 

|| Quibus ritus, habitusque Suevorum, lingua britannice propior, c.42. This 
word propior, would it not indicate that the Gallic was also the language of the 
Sueves, but that that of the A’styan did not bear so near a resemblance to it as to 


> that of Britain, “ Britannice propior.” 
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From this passage we can once more deduce, as a consequene; 
that the Breton and Gallic were one and the same language, sing 
it is demonstrated that the /Estyans descended from the Celts, 
the continent, and not from the insular Britons. 


Such are the people who, according to authors, have spoke 


Gallic. We shall afterwards see what is the actual state of thi 


language on the ancient and on the new continent. We proceed t 


The Defeat of Brennus, General of the Gauls.* 367 years befon 
Jesus Christ. 


Camillus, having vanquished the Gauls, pursued them to th 
town, far from Rome, where they had demanded that the Consul 


a | 


should bring them the ransom of the Capitol. 


In memory of this fortunate event, he caused the scales, whic 
had been used to weigh the gold of the Romans, to be suspende 
in the principal quarters of the town, and changed the former nan 
of the city to that of Pezaour, which ithas kept to this day. It 
the town of Pezaro, on the Adriatic Gulph. This name is forme 
from the Gallic poez-aour, which signifies scales for gold.t 


Expedition of the second Brennus. 278 years before Jesus Chris 


With respect to this expedition into Greece, Pausanias relate 
that the Gauls had a corps of cavalry, which they called ‘ ¢rvmar 
kesia;” that every cavalier of which it was composed was accom 
panied by two valets, well mounted, to replace him, if killedt 
action; to carry him off, if wounded; or to give him a fresh hors 
if his own should be disabled. Pausanias adds that this word we 
Gallic. ‘In fact,” says he, the Gauls call a horse mark.” ‘Th 
two radicals, (ri-march, three horses, has already been again di 
covered in the Breton; but the final esia, which is that of mart 
eghiez, chivalry, has not been thought worthy of notice ; ¢runa 
heghez, three orders of chivalry, of which the Greek, to soften! 
pronunciation, have formed their trimarkesia. 


Victory of Marius. 101 years before Jesus Christ. 


Youe ° . e 

During the combat which Marius fouzht with the Ambroné 
near Aix. } saan a . : 2 iD tat ; 

ar Aix, in Provence, the Ligurians, Roman auxiliaries, reco 


* Several Gallic chiefs have borne the n; TB ignifies supre 
, , ave borne the name of Brennus, which signifies supre® 
c for king: brenin or brenhin. 
Pezaeou nm sic aictum q od illie aulum pensatum sit. Hoc civitati Lom 
dedit, hodié Pezaro. Catull. ex Serv. 
t+ Galh equestris pugna 


, institutionem trimarkesiam appellant, patria vor 
equum enim mark appellant. Phocid. 19. 


* 
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nised, by the cries of the Gauls, ombront! ombroni! compatriots !* 
thatthey were engaged with people who spoke their own language. 
They repeated, i in their turn, ombroni! ombrone! and, says ¢ Amyot, 
“so also did the captains.”} 


César. 50 years before Jesus Christ. 


César relates that Ariovistus, king of the Germans, had learnt 
the Gallic since his residence in Gaul, and that he spake it with 
facility. The young Valerius Proc illus also knew that language, 
and that was one of the motives which induced César to send him 
as an envoy to the German prince.|| Ariovistus asked him for 
what purpose he had come to his camp? if he was not a spy ¢ and, 
without waiting for his answer, ordered him to be arrested. 


It appears that the Gauls knew little else than the Celtic, that 
they were strangers to the Greek and Latin, since Cesar was 
forced to make use of interpreters during a conference he had with 
Divitiacus, druid and tetrarch of the A%duans, (Autunois.)%] On 
another occasion, when he wished to send intelligence to Q. Tullius 
Cicero, the brother of the orator, and whom the Gauls were be- 
sieging in Treves, he took the precaution of writing to him in 
Greek, that, if his letter was intercepted, the enemy might not 
become acquainted with his projects.** 

César, in his Commentaries, cites several Gallic words : among 
others, braccata, which was the name of a country of Gaul, where 
they wore large breeches ; - Gallia braccata, breeched Gaul. With 
respect io this word, Suetonius relates the following fact: 


When César introduced the Gauls into the senate, they sung in 
derision through all the streets of Rome, the Gauls whom César 
has led in triumph have taken off their large breeches in full senate, 
to put on the laticlave."++ These braguettes are sull fashionable 
in Armorica, and Martial said of them i in his time, 


‘¢Veteres braces Britonis pauperis.” 


Amongst the Gallic generals whom César fought against are 
also remarked several whose names are Breton; such as Calvarin 
(Calvarinus), Castic (Casticus), Cantamanteled, Cavaric (Ca- 
varicus), Corre (Correus), Correo, Fur (Furus), Mandubrat 
(Mandubratus), Teutomat (Teutomatus), Cotual (Cotualus), and 
Couetodon (Couetodanus), 


* Word for word, our countrymen: om-bro-ni, the reverse of Allobroges, 
Strangers ; all-o-broother is their country. 
The Li; gurians came from transalpine Gaul. Polyb. i 


aa 


t Respon: lerunt et ipsi yocem eorum patriam esse.—t!’ lataech, in Maris. 
$ Cas. 1. 47. 
| Propter idem et propter lingue gallice scientiam.—Ibid. 


28. ee L. 5. ++ Suct. in Caws, 30. 


Ibid. i. 
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It was under the banner of Cotual and Couetodon that the 
Carnutes marched to the siege of Orleans. “The appointed day 
being arrived, the Carnutes (says César) chose for chiefs, Cotual, 
and Couetodon, two determined men ; at the signal, they directed 
their march upon Genabis (Orleans), and massacred the Roman 
citizens, whom commerce had attracted there.”* 


These two Gallic generals might very probably be Bretons, 
There existed at that period an intimate union between the 
Armoricans and the Carnutes. In fact we read, in the eighth 
book of the Commentaries, that Dumnacus, general of the Andés 
or Angevians, beaten by Fabius, went to hide his disgrace into the 
heart of Armorica; and that, after his defeat, the Armoricans, 
yielding to the example and to the authority of the Carnutes, 
received and executed without delay the terms prescribed them, 
The word “authority” announces that these people were under the 
dependence of the Carnutes, and made common cause with them, 
We shall finish this article with an interesting passage extracted 
from Servius, which shows with what care Fortune protected the 
days of the conqueror of Gaul: 


“César,” says Servius, “fighting in Gaul, was taken, com- 
pletely armed, by a Gaul, whotied him on his horse. On the 
way the Gaul met one of his comrades, who, recognising Cesar, 
insulted him, and said, ‘ Ké, cos César ;’ which in Gallic,” adds 
Servius, “signifies let go ; and, in fact, it happened that Cesar was 
set at liberty.”+ 

The words Ké, cos César, do not mean simply let go, but, more 
energetically, Begone from César. 

It may be believed, that at the name alone of César, as on ano- 
ther occasion at the name of Marius, concealed in the reeds of 
Minturna, affright might have seized the barbarian in whose 
power he was, and that César triumphed even in the arms of his 
conqueror. ‘ Also,” says Servius, “‘ César relates this fact in his 
Ephemerides,} in the chapter of his private good fortune.” 


First Century. 


If we believe the writers of this age, it flayed the ears of | 
strangers who heard the Gauls speak, The greater part of their” 
words, particularly their proper names, were so rude that they 
could hardly be pronounced in other languages. It was, above 


all, difficult to introduce them into verse without disfiguring | 


them. 


* Ces, vi. 3.—Transl. of Toulongeon. 


+ Occurrit quidam de hostibus qui eum nosset, et insultans ait; Kécos Césaty 


quod Gallorum lingua dimitte significat et ita factum est ut dimitteretur.—Setv- 
Aneid, xx. v, 743. 


t This journal is lost. 
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«* We pronounce these Gallic words with such softness and 
effeminacy,” says the wise Quintilian, ‘ that we frequently change 
their very nature.” 


‘Tt is impossible for us Romans,” cries Pomponius Mela, “ to 
articulate these barbarous words.”* 


‘«‘] should greatly fear,” exclaims Strabo, ‘‘to wound your deli- 
cate ears in citing these names of Allotriges, Bardictes, Plectori, 
and other deformed words.” + 


“Tt will not be a trifling embarrassment,” wrote Pliny the 
younger, ** to insert these truly savage} names in your verses ; but 
there is nothing which labour and art do not succeed in surmount- 
iug, or, at least, in rendering less difficult.” 

“ As for us,” says Martial, ‘‘ who were born amongst the Celts, 
we do not blush to employ in an agreeable verse the flinty names 
of our country. Delicate reader, you laugh at these uncouth 
names. I permit you to laugh: for my part, | prefer these rude 
countries to Bitonta.’’§ 


With respect to the style of the Gauls, Diodorus Siculus 
remarks that it was concise, energetic, but abounding in hyper- 
boles, which made it occasionally approach the tragic.|| The 
history, the laws, the religion of the Celts, being all included in 
verses which they learnt from the cradle, we ought not to be asto- 
nished that their speeches, and even their familiar conversation, 
partook of the pompous style to which from their infancy they had 
been accustomed. As to their gutteral pronunciation, which Ovid 
and the Emperor Julian compare to the roaring of beasts, to the 
croaking of ravens, we must not understand it literally; a foreign 
language almost always appears barbarous to those who are igno- 
rant of, or not accustomed to it. Ovid, in his exile, ridiculed 
the Celtic of the Getee ; and the Getz, in their turn, did not laugh 
less at the language of Ovid, all Roman as it was: 


“ Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor illis, 
Et rident stolidi verba latina Gete.” 


A modern author, who even has never heard the Breton, has he 
not hazarded comparing this language and its poetry to the cata- 
racts of the Nile, the sound of whose fall is more calculated to 
occasion fright than pleasure. Certes we have, as yet, found 
nothing so ingenious in the ancients. 


* Insueta illorum verba nostro ore concipi nequeunt, 3. 
+ Ceterique deformioris appellationis homines, 3. 

¢ Barbara et fera nomina, epist. S. 4. 

§ Epig. iv. 55. 

|| Diod. Sic, v. 20, 

Hist. Universal, translated from the English. 
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Besides Diodorus tenders homage to the talents of the Gallic 
bards or poets: ‘‘The Gallic poets possess harmony and grace; 
they are called bards.* They enjoy such credit with these people 
that when, after the first discharge of arrows and darts, the 
soldiers are ready to charge the enemy, should it happen that one 
of these children of Parnassus introduces himself between the 
combatants, immediately entering into negociation, they lay down 
theirarms. It is thus that in nations even the most ferocious 
anger submits to reason, and Mars shows his respect for the 
muses.” 


In their camps and solemn assemblies, the bards recounted the 
exploits of the heroes, and the triumphs of their country. They 
were the depositaries of the past, and the living annals of Gaul; 
for their religious. dogmas forbad the use of writing, and the 
Druids, similar to Lycurgus and Socrates, transmitted verbally 
the laws and the secrets of science. 


We read in Athenus that Luernius, king of the Auvernians, 
having fixed a day to regale his people, a bard met him, singing 
his praises, at the same time deploring his misfortune in arriving 
too late for the family banquet. Luernius, pleased with hearing 
himself praised, called for a purse of gold, which he threw to the 
poet, who, taking it up, again broke forth in eulogies, exclaiming 
that the car directed by Luernius imprinted on the earth traces of 
beneficence, which made it produce gold, and every good in favor of 
mortals.+ 


The person of the bards was sacred, and we see in the Temora 
of Ossian that an usurper dared not raise against them the hand 
he had just dyed in the blood of his king. 


With the Bretons they could never seize the lyre or the songs 
ofa bard for debts, though they could all his other effects. 


Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola, speaks of the brave Galcacus, 
general of the British, whose name signifies the Gallic stammerer, 
gal-gac;{ but, unfortunately for our etymology, the harangue of 


Galcacus to his soldiers will always bea proof that this appellation 
could not apply to him. Itis at the end of his harangue that we 
read these remarkable words: ‘ Britons, when you march to the 
combat, think of your ancestors and of your descendants.” 


* Bard, in Breton, signifies a poet, a singer; and barddoneg, a poeim, a song. 
Bardus gallicé cantor. Festus. 

t+ Luernius was father to the famous Bituitus, who, in a battle which he fought 
with the Romans, 122 years before Jesus Christ, fought on a chariot of silver, and 
changed his armour and colours three times. Such was the magnificence of this 
prince that the pomp of the Persian kings was nothing in comparison of his splen- 


a Showers of gold and silver seemed to fall from his car, as he passed through 
the country. 


+ Hes the Colgac of Ossian, 
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History of Languages. 


Second Century. 


We see, in Aulus Gellius, that the Gallic words excited the 
astonishment and laughter of the Romans. He mentions an old 
patron, who, making use of old law terms to ornament his 
pleading, made his audience laugh, ‘‘ as if,” says he, “ he had ad- 
dressed them in Tuscan or Gallic jargon,”* 

When any one at Rome made use of Gallic expressions, they 
took care to tell him ‘that though César had had the power of 
granting the right of citizenship to the Gauls, he had not given it 
to any word of ‘their language.” 


St. Irene, bishop of Lyons, wrote to one of his friends, ‘ Since 
I live amongst the Gauls, [ have been forced to learn their bar- 
barous language.’ 

The diacre Sancte was extremely well acquainted with his 
language; and morever it is remarked that he answered in Latin 
the i interrogations they made him undergo; a circumstance at that 
time admirable in a Gaul.t 


The orator Phavorinus also says that one thing had always 
astonished him, that, being born at Arles, he should have learnt 
Greek. As we see, the Gallic language was almost the only one 
then made use of in Gaul. It is tothat Jangu ige that the Emperor 
Sulpicius owed the surname of Galba, characteristic of his extreme 
corpulency.§ Antonius Primus, general of the armies of Vespa- 
sian, was born at Toulouse, where in his infancy he received the 
nickname of “‘beeco,” which, according to Suetonius, meant in 
Gallic cock’s beak.|| This word is become celebrated by what 
Herodotus, and after him Apuleus, says of it. 


Apuleus reports that a king of Egypt, whom he does not name, 
but whom Herodotus calls Psammeticus, dare no longer contest 
with the Phrygians the honour of being the most ancient; after an 
infant, which had no other nurse than a she-goat, had stammered 
his first words in that language, ‘‘ beccos, beccos,” which in the 
Phrygian language s signified bread, and in ours mouth or beakful. 
Herodotus had learnt this fact from the priests of Memphis. 


Juvenal aimed one of his bitter sarcasms against the good king 
Arviragus, whose very name offered him an éloge ; Arvi-rag in 
” 

Breton signifies the sincere. ‘* You will take prisoner some king, 


* Quasi nescio quid tusce aut gallice dixisset, wniversi riserunt. 
t Oper. pref. 
+ Martyr. Lugd. 
é Suet. in Galb. iii, Calb. on galb, in old Breton, designates a stout man. 
Pelletier also decives. this name from gual-ben, very heavy. 


| In Vitell. xx. 
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says Vegenton to Domitian, “ or, at least, Arviragus will fall from 
*_* . . %? 
his British throne. The monster is a foreigner. 


« Aut de temone Britanno ‘ 
Excidet Arviragus, Peregrina est bellua. 


Nor has the poet forgotten the ancient Gallic bar. He calls Gaul 
the mother-nurse of the advocates;* and teaches us that it was 
her who formed the British advocates : 


«‘ Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos.” 


Third Century. 


The jurisconsult Ulpien decides that the fide commis may be 
written in Latin, in Greek, in Punic, in Gallic, or in any other vul- 
gar tongue,+ which shows that the Gallic was in full vigour at that 
epoch. At the present day, a will or any other act, might be 
made, under the authority of the Civil Code, in Bas Breton. ‘‘ No 
law,” says a learned jurisconsult, ‘“‘ pronounces null, acts drawn 
up in another language than French.” This principle might be 
applied in our good Lower Brittany.{ 


The Emperor Caracalla owed his name to the Gallic. In that 
language the word caracal designed a capuchin, a kind of hood. 
This prince required that they should salute him in that costume :§ 
he was so tenacious of it, that it would tempt us to believe he 
would not have hated the Capuchins had they then existed. 
Ossian has sung the victories which Fingal, his father, gained in 
211 over the Emperor Caracalla, whom the Caledonians called 
Caracul. It forms the subject of the poem of “ Comala.” 


Lampridus relates, in his life of Alexander Severus, that this 
prince, passing through Gaul against the Germans, a dryade cried 
to him in Gallic, ‘* Seigneur, you may continue your route, but 
hope not for victory; and, above all, trust not your soldiers.” || 


The prediction was accomplished ; the emperor was assassinated 
by them in that expedition. 


We have in our notices spoken of a Breton bard named Riwal, 
devoted by his contemporaries to the hatred of posterity. He fell 
with a wolf into a trap, and there perished, 


_ The golden age of the bards was no more. Their malignant 
inclinations had extinguished that pure fire, that noble enthusiasm, 
which animated them in happier times. They lavished praise and 
blame without choice and without discernment ; they raised to an 


* Nutricula causidicorum. 

+ Leg. ii. ff. de fidei com. 

| Mulier druias eunti exclamavit gallico se 
militi tuo credas, 


t M. Toullier, t. v. 
§ Tillemont, t. iii. 
rmone Vadas nec victoriam speres nec 
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accomplished hero the petty tyrant whose name was scarcely 
known beyond the valley where he reigned. 


And yet Ossian, the son of Fingal, had made his voice resound 
in the mountains and on the rocks of Caledonia. 


Ossian had but one son, Oscar: he gave him, fora wife, Malvina; 
and after the death‘of this beloved son, he addressed to the widow 
the greater part of the poems which he composed to charm his 
sorrows and the solitude of his old age. 


Ossian sang in the midst of the regions of ite and storms; and, 
as it were, of chaos. The darkness which he paints surrounds 
him with its horrors; he is blind. He has shared in the combats 
he sings; he has lost all his friends. The past, the present, over- 
whelm him : his harp is wet with tears; in place of sounds, sighs 
alone proceed from it.* ‘I drag myself,” says he, ‘to the tomb 
of my son, to the grave of my father; I console myself in touching 
them with my trembling hands.” 


There has been a magnificent edition of the original text of 
Ossian published at London in 1807; in it may be seen the striking 
coincidence which exists between the Gallic and our Bas Breton. 
Also, the historian Gerard, of Cambridge, extremely skilled in the 
Breton language, affirms that the poems of Ossian were familiar 
to him. 


Fourth Century. 


In 312, the Emperor Constantine, going from the island of 
Britain to Rome, disembarked in Armorica, on the shores of the 
ocean, in the country of Leon, where part of his suite remained and 
settled, and where they found again the same language which was 
spoken in the island.t At this epoch, the temple of Bolianus, or 
Belénus, at Nantes, was demolished.t This god was represented 
upon a globe, round which was inscribed his name, in Breton 
language and letters.§ 


The tyrant, Maximus, and Conan Mériadec, passed also into 
Armorica in 383, of which Conan became the first sovereign, and 
was the founder of the Conanigénes, who reigned over that pro- 
vince until the time of Pierre de Dreux, named Mauclere, 


Conan, seated on the throne, wrote to Dionot, king of the 
island, to ask of him his daughter Ursule in marriage, praying 
him at the same time to provide his suljects with other decent 


* V. Baour-Lormian. 

+ Immane quantim coaluére moribus, linguaque! Guill. Mamelsbur. 

+ Bolianus, or Belenus, amongst the Gauls, was the same as the Apollo of the 
Greeks and Romans, the sun and the god of medicine. The Greek and Latin poets 
styled him the blond Phoebus. Melen, or belen, in Breton, means blond. 

§ Britonico idiomate et caractere. Alb, Legrand. 
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wives who spoke Breton.* But, it appears, the result of this mar- 
riage was not fortunate ; for Nennius shows us that the new comers 
were obliged to unite themselves to the daughters of Armorica, 
and that every husband was careful to cut out his wife’s tongue, 
for fear their children should one day speak the jargon of their 
mothers; a very strange expedient, since these ladies already 
made use of the Bas Breton. 


In the remainder of Gaul the Celtic language reigned para- 
mount. Saint Jerome makes of it the most brilliant eloge. Ac- 
cording to him, the Gauls went from their country to Rome, in 
order to add to the richness and eclat of their maternal language 
the gravity of the Roman, “ut ubertatem gallici, nitoremque 
sermonis gravitas romana condiret.”} 


The celebrated Pacatus, the panegyrist of the great Theodosius, 
has not had the same respect for that language, which he bluntly 
describes ‘ incultum transalpini sermonis horrorem,” the horrible 
harshness of the transalpine language. 


Do we wish to be also acquainted with the music of the Gauls ? 
this is the idea which the Emperor Julian gives us of it: he says, 
“I, myself, have seen with what complaisance these barbarians 
enjoy their savage music, of which the airs and words resemble 
the croaking of certain blackbirds.”§ 


At the entry of Julian at Vienne, in Dauphine, a good, old, and 
blind woman, said to him, in her dialect, (which the emperor did 
not understand,) that he would one day raise the temples of the 
great gods. 


It was at the end of this century that Ulphilos, bishop of the 
Goths, translated the four evangelists, a precious monument of the 
ancient Celtic mixed with the Tudesque. The MS. of it was 
preserved in the library of Upsal.|| | 


A Bas Breton bard of the same age, named Vulturius, sang in 
his language the great deeds of the tyrant Maximus, whom we 
have already mentioned.4] 


Fifth Century. 


Vanquished in all parts, the Romans, abandoned by their so- 
vereigns, in their turn abandoned them, and took refuge in the 


— ;' lad 

Lebaud Hist. de Bret. This passage clearly proves that Conan and St. Ursule 
spoke Breton, and that it was then the language of the court of King Dionot, and 
of that of Armoriea. i‘ 

t Ne eorum successio maternam linguam disceret ; inde et nos illos vocamus in 
nostra lingua Lhet-rydion, id est semi-tacentes, quoniam confusé loguantur. This 
pretty idea of cutting women’s tongues out is frequently reproduced in fabulous 

story. See Hérodot, i, ii. 
: _ 95. sora || Mascau, viii. 40. 
§ Misopog. p. 336, { Guill, Mamelsb, in prelog. 
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extremities of the provinces, and particularly in Armorica. 
They had given to the town of Occtsmor the name of Legio, which 
was afterwards changed to that of Leon.* The Romans did not 
long remain there.t It is, nevertheless, thought that their lan- 
guage greatly influenced that of the country, and that from that 
epoch the ZLéonais idiom became the Italian of the Bretons. 
Duclos says, ‘‘ The Romans must have carried there their lan- 
guage, which had greatly degenerated, and which became still 
more corrupted by its mixture with that of the inhabitants of 
Armorica; and both of them, confounding themselves together, 
necessarily underwent a considerable alteration.” 


In 411, the heresiarch Pelagius, or Morgan,{ made use of the 
Welsh language to spredd his errors in Great and Little Britany. 


“ Dogma quod Antiqui satiatum felle dracones 
Pestifero, vomuit coluber sermone Britanno.”§ 


Towards the year 440, the insular Bretons attacked, destroyed, 
or dispersed by the Angles and Jutlanders, retired into the 
mountains of Wales, or emigrated into Little Brittany.|| Several 
bishops followed their flocks and preached the gospel in Bas 
Breton. In the number of these fugitive pastors is reckoned the 
blessed Saint Coventin, apostle and patron of British Cornwall, 
The Father Maunoir says, ‘‘ He was the first who announced, in the 
Armorican tongue, the kingdom of God in these last cantons of 
Europe.” 

“It has been by the most special benediction of heaven that 
you, O great apostle, have planted the faith in Cornwall, by the 
means of that language which inspires us with a particular vene- 


* Itis the town of Saint Pol-de Léon, 

t According to Zozimus, their magistrates were driven from it in 409; and, 
thenceforward, that part of Armorica lived under its own laws, (lib. 6). This 
passage of Zozimus would incline us to think that the Roman laws had, during 
some time, been the code of the country of Léon. 

¢ The name of Pelagius is only the Greco-Latin translation of the British name 
Morgan, which signifies born of the sea, marigena. Pelayius was born in Great 
Britain, not in Brittany as Danes advances. Heres. c. 88. 

§ Prosper. 

|| It is an error of some authors who pretend that, at this time, the island of 
Britain gave to Armorica its inhabitants and its name. Armorica bore the 
name of Brittany long before the fifth century, and even before England, its 
colony. Cesar tells us that the Armorican Venetes traded “in Britanniam 
tnsulam,”’ Why ‘ insulam,” if he had not feared that continental Brittany might 
be understood by the word Britanniam? Dion, the African, calls the people of 
Armonque ‘ Britannicus.” Strabo writes that the island of the Samnites, (near 
Nantes,) is over against Brittany. Martial, Pliny, and the poet Ausonius, call the 
Bretons “ Britones,” Gauls. The notice of the empire contains these words: 
“Aletha (St. Malo) civitas maritima Britunnica Celtica ;” in the article Ar- 
morica we still read, ** Invieti Britones.” Pomponius Setus, moreover, says that 
it was the Bretuns of Gaul who carried the name of Brittany into England, and 
that author has been followed by Bede and by Camden, the English Strabo, 
There is not the least doubt of Armorica being called Brittany before the emi- 
gration of 440, 
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ration for the idiom you made use of. No species of infidelity has 
sullied that language,* and he is yet to be born who has seen a 
Breton, speaking Bretonne, (Bretonnant,) preach any other re- 
ligion than the catholic.” 


Saint Corentin had edified Brittany under the reign of King 
Grallon. This prince was fond of music and musicians, and yet, 
in Brittany, they were still ignorant of the use of wine.t King 
Grallon died about the year 445. 


‘ Aprés avoir, par plus d’une victoire, 

De sa valeur assuré la mémoire, 

Pour egayer ses braves pS eta 

Il ordonnait de célébrer leur gloire 

Par des couplets et des vers Bas Bretonne ; 
C’est un malheur pour toute l’Armorique, 
Que |’on n’ait pas conservé ces couplets, 
Stances, rondeaux, ballades, et sonnets, 
On y verrait un detail historique. 

De tous les fait d'un prince conquérant 
Que nos aieux ont surnommé le Grand.” 


‘‘The fields he won, his deeds of fame 
With glory stamp’d his deathless name, 
When he, his gallant knights to cheer, 
(Who throng’d around, well pleas’d to hear,) 
Their valour bade his bards rehearse, 
In couplets and Bas Breton verse ; 
Armoric mourns, but mourns in vain, 
Of all their lays, not one remain, 

Nor ballads, stanzas, sonnets, odes, 
Are found thro’ all her lone abodes. 

To show his deeds, our fathers nam’d 
Grallon the Great, for conquest fam’d.” 


The life of this hero was published in Breton verse, under the 
title of Graalen Mor, which was formerly sung in the whole of 
Armorica.? 

In 447, Saint Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, wrote a large 
Celtic work, entitled ‘* Canoin Phadruig,” that is to say, the 
Canons of Patrick.§ That holy prelate was perfectly acquainted 
with that language, as is observed by one of the authors of his life.| 


In 450, appeared the Breton prophecies of Guinclan, bard and : 


divine of the country of Treguier, His animosity against the 


Without reckoning the heresy of Pelagius. 
Nesciebant omnes usum vini. Gurdestin. 
The catalogues of Cornwall name this price also Gradlen maur, i. e. Grallon the 
Great. D. Morice, proof 1, Col. 174, 
§ Bolland, 17, mart. 


In Britannica lingua peritus et expeditus erat, Ibid. 
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priests had acquired him the name or surname of Quiclaff, 
| Ki kidv, i.e. mad dog. We are assured that he had predicted 


that a time would arrive when the ministers of our holy religion 
would be hunted like wild beast. It was almost announcing the 
misfortunes of the revolution. 


Towards the year 478, the life of Erech, written in Breton verse. 
Chrestien de Troyes, an author of the twelfth century, composed 
his romance of Free and of Enide,* from a Latin translation of 
this work. 


Nevertheless, the Celtic language had lost much of its in- 
fluence in the other countries of Gaul: in Auvergne, and in 
Aquitaine, people of fashion no longer spoke any other than the 
Latin.t 


“Ttisto you, my dear Ecdice,” wrote St. Sidoine, to that il- 
lustrious Auvergnat who defended his country against the Visigoths, 
“itis to you that the nobility will be indebted for having abandoned 
the rude scales of the Celtic, to speak the language of the Roman 
orators and poets.’{ 


Sulpicius Severus, in his first dialogue of the life of St. Martin, 
introduces an interlocutor on the stage, who says to the other, 
‘When I reflect that 1, a Gaul, am going to speak in the presence 
of Aquitains, I fear lest my rather rustic jargon may shock your 
delicate ears.”§ ‘*Speak Celtic or Gallic, as you think proper,” 
answers Posthumanius, ‘‘ provided you speak to us of Martin.” || 


Sulpicius, in the second dialogue, says that the holy prelate 
was usually seated upon a small coarse stool, which ‘ our rustic 
Gauls name ¢tripez, and which those who speak more elegantly, or 
at least you, who come from Greece, style trépied.” 


‘It appears,” says D. Pelletier, ‘‘ that this small seat had but 
three short feet, such as those used by shoemakers, countrymen, 
and other poor people. Tripez would do very well for tri-pez, 
three pieces, but the trépied had four ; how can we reconcile that? 
Itis probable that the Bretons and simple Gauls were not so 
exact ;{] still, he observes, it is proper to remark that Sulpicius 


* M, de Lesser. Tabl. rond. pref. 

+t The Gauls having lost all hopes of recovering their liberty, and of restoring it 
to their country, attached themselves to Rome, as their new country. They en- 
deavoured to be admitted into the senate, and learnt the language of their con- 
querors, that they might not be confounded with the conquered. ‘The Gaul Lycius 
was degraded for refusing to learn the Latin. 

¢ Celtici sermonis squamas depositura nobilitas. Syd. Apol. 

§ Ne offendat nimium urbanas aures sermo rusticior. 

|| Ta verd celticé vel, si mavis, gallicé loquere, dummodd jim Martinum 
loquaris. 

{ ‘These small seats might very well be named triper, not on account of their 
resemblance to the tripods, bat from the union of the pieces of which they were 
formed, similar to our coblers’ stools, of a board and two legs. 

The word tribedd is used in Wales at the present time. —Eprrors. 
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here acknowledges that the Celtic, or the Gallic, had been pre: 

served, at least to his time, amongst the peasants, unpolished, and 
. : . Pel 

other people, ‘ inter gurdonicos homunes. 


Sixth Century. 


At that epoch the Breton language became Christian. “ At 
last,” exclaims Gregory the Great, “the tongue of the Breton, 
which formerly spoke only a barbarous dialect, at present pub. 


lishes the praises of the true God, in singing the Hebrew 
Alleluia.”* 


The father Maunoir says, ‘ May God be blessed in that language 
until the end of the world! We hope so, through the aid of the 
seven saints of Brittany, who, in that language, planted the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christt in the kingdom of Armorica.” 


In 577, St. Magliore, one of those pious apostles flying from the 
persecution of the Saxons, who were desolating the province of 
Wales, sought an asylum in Little Brittany, where he successfully 


preached in the idiom of his country, which was the same as that 
of Armorica.t 


The Breton language was then that of the country of Dol and of 
a great part of Brittany.§ It was even made some use of in the 
Maine, if we believe the legendary of St. Médard.||_ It was also the 
language of the court and bar. 


Fortunat, an author then living, vaunted by turns the language, 
poetry, and music of the Bretons. ‘ Let the lyre of the Greeks 
and of the Romans, the harp of the barbarians, and the rote of the 
Bretons,{] strive to excel in celebrating your valour and justice.” 


The rote of the Bretons demands that we speak of the bards, 
who knew how to wake it to harmony. Merlin the bard, 


‘* Qu’a bon droit on renomme 
Fils d'un demon, d’un demon honnete homme.” ** 


‘“* Whose fame so justly through the country ran, 
His sire a demon, yet an honest man,” 


had predicted the great deeds of the great Arthur, the combat of the 
Thirty, and the exploits of Duguesclin.t+ His prophecies, in Breton 


* Ecce lingua britannica que nihil aliud noverat quam barbarum frendere, jam- 
dudum in divinis laudibus cepit habraum alleluia resonare. 
Job. 


t College of Jesus. 
t Ad predicandum populo ejusdem lingua in occidente consistenti mare trans- 
fretairt. Mabill. fect. s.s. 


§ Ibid. 
|| In Surius. 
© Now mournful] 


Moral. xxvii, XXXVi 


y replaced by the harsh binnion or the droning bombarde. 


de Lesser. Tabl. rond. chant. ler. 
t: Vide Lebaud, D. Morice, and Duchastelet. 
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a verse, were translated in 1133, by Geoffry of Monmouth, a Welsh 
Jenedictine monk, 
In the Life of St. Paterne, bishop of Vannes, written about 555,* 
mention is made of the bard Caradoc : 
At ‘¢C’est Caradoc, célébre dans le monde 
a, Preux Chevalier, qui de la table ronde 
). Par mille exploits a mente l"honneur.”+ 
"9 ‘¢ The thousand deeds his warlike arm that grace 
At Arthur’s table justly give him place, 
e A loyal knight, for in the world his fame 
e Who knew it not, and Caradoc his name.” 
le 
It is to the poems of Caradoc that we owe the charming fable 
e of Court Mantel, Short Cloak. 
f ‘‘Cebeau Mantel, qui se raccourcissait 
y Selon que celle a qui l’on essayait 
Ce vetement, a plus ou moins d’estime 
Avait des droits: il n’allait vraiment bien 
f Qu’a cella la ne se reprochant rien.”’} 
e 
, ‘‘This mantle fine, when shorter grew, 
It sadden’d many a face ; 
Still tighter round the jilt it drew, 
‘ And shrivell’d up apace. 
But if this mantle did approach, 
: By chance, a maiden rare, 
Whose heart was pure, without reproach, 
! It fitted to a hair.” 


At the same epoch the faithful Tristan sighed forth his ‘ doux 
lacs."§ This bard was the son of Méliadus, petty prince of the 
county of Leon. He had espoused the blond Yseult, of Cornwall ; 
and we still find in that county a small island of the same name as 
the gentle Tristan.”|| 


Tristan had taught his darling Yseult to sing his sweet lays. 


‘* Bons lais de harpe vous appris, 
Lais Bretons de notre pais.” 


‘While o’er my Breton harp she hung, 
The lays I taught my Yseult sung.” 


Bolland, 15th of April. 
Tabl, rond. chant, viii. 
Ibid. chant. xvi. 
The Breton lais were poems composed in Armorica, in the Armorican language, 
containing some tale of love or war. ‘They were in verses of eight feet. 

_|| Tristan was skilled in all sorts of doctrine, and even an excellent chess-player. 
Vide the Comte de Tressan, 
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ee These sweet lays no longer exist: we only possess some naiy, 
i Ne translations of them in old French, over which Tristan has shed 
nih. the bloom of youth, and composed from them the charming 

¥ . ° 9 ~ 
romance of ** Avec Yseult et les Amours.” 


Tristan and Yseult proceeded to the chateau of “La Joyeus 
Garde,” belonging to their friend Lancelot.* The earth wa 
| dressed in the verdant livery of spring: the mild radiance of the 

7 | sun, the serenity of the air, the carols of the feathered songsters 
a the enamel of the meadow they were traversing, invited him ty 
Th utter the sensations of his soul, which he thus sang in the follov. 
Raat ing triolet ; 
. “ Avec Yseult et les amours, 
' Ah! que je fais un doux voyage! 
Que je vais couler d’heureux jours 
Avec Yseult et les amours! 
Elle seule en régle le cours, 
Et prés d’elle ils sont sans nuage : 
Avec Yseult et les amours, 
Ah! que je fais un doux voyage! 


‘* A chaque instant que je te vois, 
Je te vois encore plus aimable : 
Mon ceeur me dit, et je l’en crois, 
A chaque instant que je te vois, 

| Que c’est pour la premiere fois 

Que ton regard m’est favorable 

A chaque instant que je te vois, 

Je te vois encore plus aimable. 


“Von 


* L’aube du jour ta vu partir, 
Yseult, n’es tu pas faticuée, 
Ce gazon invite au plaisir 
L’aube du jour t’a vu partir 
Ah! ne fut ce que pour dormir 
Descends: entrons sous la feuillée. 
L’aube du jour t’a vu partir 
Yseult n’es tu pas fatiguée.” 


“With charming Yseult, and with love, 
How sweet the journey now I take; 
What happy days I soon shall prove 
With charming Yseult, and with love. 
By her directed, swift they move, 
No angry clouds above them break ; 
With charming Yseult, and with love, 
How sweet the journey now I take, 


ha * This chateau of Joyeuse Garde is on the road from Brest to andernau. It® 


known in history under the name of Goy-la-Forest. It was there that was four 
the Court Mantel, 
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‘‘] every moment still perceive 

New beauties on thy dimpled cheek, 
And, says my heart, and I believe, 

I every moment still perceive, 
As if the first time I receive, 

Thy look of love, so pure and meek; 
1 every moment still perceive 

New beauties on thy dimpled cheek. 


‘© You left your home at break of day, 
And, Yseult, you are tired, I fear ; 
This curtain’d bank invites to stay ; 
You left your home at break of day ; 
If but to sleep, come down I pray ; 
How cool this grove! then enter here : 
You left your home at break of day, 
And, Yseult, you are tired, I fear.” 


Rivanon, mother of St. Hervé, cultivated the music and the 
poetry of the Bretons. She espoused the bard Arvian, and heaven 
blessed their union in the birth of a son; but he was born and 
lived blind. He was named Hervé. Rivanon instructed her 
little Hervé in the first principles of her language. At seven 
years, he knew the cantiques, psalms, and hymns of the church 
service.* 

A few years afterwards, in 512, Rivanon lost her husband, and, 
devoting herself to God, she retired into a solitude with a few com- 
panions. She had concealed the place of her retreat from her son, 
but the hermit Urfod discovered it to him; and when Saint Herve 
knew that his tender mother approached her end, he went to re- 
ceive her benediction and her last sigh. 

Taliessin, poet-laureate of Maengwn Gwynedd, lived in 540. In 
one of his poems he entitles himself Taliessin ben beirdd, the prince 
of the bards.+ The Welsh Antiquarians have published his poems, 
those of Llywarch-ben, and of Aneurin, contemporary bards, 
under the title of “ Heroic Elegies of Llywarch-ben, Taliessin, 
Aneurin, &c.” 


Seventh Century. 


The Celtic language daily degenerated in Gaul. There was at 
first formed in town, as well as in the country, a jargon, a mixture 
of the Celtic and Latin. Those persons who lived and held any 
rank in the towns, instead of thinking to refine this jargon, endea- 
voured to get rid of what they still possessed of the old tongue, in 
order to acquire a more complete knowledge of the Latin; but they 


* Albert Legrand. + Davies’ Welsh and Lat. Dict. 
NO. 1, p 
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always retained many words and idioms of the original language, 
which made of their Latin a tongue so rude and‘gross, that Saint 
Sidoine renounced writing verses; and Saint Avite says he would 
have blushed to have written in it. ‘In short,” says Frédégaire, 
who believed that he already beheld the end of time, ‘‘ the world 
crows old: amongst us science has fell from its sublime height; 
there is at this day no one who can attain the manner in which the 
ancient orators wrote, nor does any one pretend to do it,” 


The Celtic language only maintained itself in some distant can- 
tons, and was held in the greatest contempt. It was no longer 
any more than a rustic and low tongue; as St. Eloi, St. Isidore, 
and Gregory of Tours, style it. 

In Brittany, at least in the western part of the province, it had 
undergone very little alteration; and the Welsh and Bas Bretons 
still understood each other, as they always had done; a sensible 
proof of the fixity of the language in those climates. In fact, 
about 690, Yon, son of Bavon, a disciple of St. Cutberth, anda 
native of the principaiity of Wales, preached in the towns and 
country of Armorica, where the faithful were not so well instruct- 
ed in the truths of the faith and morals of the Gospel as they were 
in the island. He converted great numbers.* 


At the beginning of this century, in the peninsula of Rhuyz,t 
lived the bard Tholosin, son of Onis the satyrist. By a marvellous 
spirit of divination, he predicted the good and evil fortunes of 
men. ‘The King Juthael consulted him on his marriage with the 


young Pritelle, daughter of Ausoche, of the chateau of Illi, in Bas © = 


Leon. ‘‘And the words of Tholosinus the bard were brought to 
the Prince Juthaél: he loved the maiden, and demanded her of 
her parents, with the nuptial benediction and paternal licence ; and 


she conceived a son, who was named Judicaé!, and brought up 


with hjs grandfather, where he learnt the Breton.”t{ It was this 
good King Judicaél, who, when Dagobert invited him to dinner at 
Clichy, answered, that there was at court a saint (Ouén), with 
whom he desired and had promised to eat. 


Two Celtic works appeared in the course of this century: Ist. 
The Life of St. Ninnoché, in Latin and in Breton.§ 2d. The Life 
of St. Sylvin, regionary bishop of Gaul, written by his disciple 
Antenor, part in Celtic, and part in bad Latin.|| 


[To be continued. ] 


* Balée. 

t Inthe province of Guerac, at a place called Gildas, says Lebaud, Hist. of 
Brittany, Broerec is the country of Vannes and of Rhuyz, where is situated the 
ancient abbey of St. Gildas, 

t Lebaud. 

§ Deric. v. 2. 


) Bolland, 17th Febr. 
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ODE, WRITTEN 








AT A FOUNTAIN NEAR CADER-IDRIS. 


By the Author of “ The Italians.” 


Tue winds are hush’d, the woods are still, 
And clouds around yon towering hill 

In silent volumes roll: 
While o’er the vale the moon serene 
Throws yellow on the living green, 
And wakes a harmony between 


The body and the soul! 


Deceitful calm! yon volumes soon, 

Though gilded by the golden moon, 
Will send the thunder’s roar: 

Gloom will succeed the glowing ray ; 

The storm will rage with giant sway, 

And lightnings will illume its way 
Along the billowy shore. 


Tis thus in life, from youth to age ; 

Through manhood’s weary pilgrimage, 
What flattering charms infest ! 

We little think beneath a smile, 

How many a war, how many a wile, 

The rich confiding heart beguile, 
And rob it of its rest, 


Then let me near this Fountain lie, 

And let old Time in silence fly, 
Stealing my youth away! 

Far from the riot of the mean, 

Oh! let me near this Fountain lean, 

Till Death has drawn the darksome screen 
That hides eternal day. 


Beer? 
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Eisteddvod, at Denbigh. 


A rrigxp has suggested that it would be more suited to the 
character of our work if we were to confine ourselves to a report 
of the Eisteddvod, considered as a literary meeting. We think the 
suggestion a valuable one, but we must beg to call the attention 
of the general reader more especially to the speeches which were 
delivered on the occasion. We cannot but anticipate that a long 
detail of the prizes contended for, and the competitors, will be 
locally interesting merely ; whilst the beautiful sentiments uttered 
by those gentlemen who addressed the meeting will be treasured 
up, not only by every Welshman, —¢: by meng | man who knows 
what the love of ‘mother land” is. Indeed, ‘we consider these 
bursts of eloquence as svaietitiig more than a part of the mere 
passing pageant of an Risteddvod: we consider them as our own 
best vindication ; as the best vindication of all those who, in future 
times, shall trust fearlessly to the unassisted energies of Cambria 
genius; of all those who shall venture to think the history of our 
country as a sublime pledge, as an uncloying romance, upon which 
the chainless spirit of poetry may exult in all the sanctifying con- 
fidence of truth. 


This Eisteddvod, which was honoured by the presence of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, was held, like the old Bardic 
Gorsedd, of which it is supposed to be an imitation, ‘* yn llygad yr 

haul,” (in the eye of the sun.) A platform for the Harpers and 
reciters of the compositions was raised on a spot within the pre- 
cincts of the castle, which commands a view of the beautiful Vale 


of Clwyd, and seats were ranged around for the nobility and gentry 
who attended. 


Tuesday, Sept. 16, 1828.—The Eisteddvod was opened by Mr. 
Aneurin Owen's reading the old Druidical Proclamation : 


English. 

The truth against the world, &c. 
Welsh. 

“ Y Gwir yn erbyn y byd,” &c. 


The President then requested the Bards to come forward, and 
their compositions were read. 


Mr. Blackwell then addressed the meeting, for the purpose of 
intimating that he was re quested to read letters from three hono- 
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rary members of the Cymmrodorion Society of Gwynedd, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Southey , and Mr. Moore, which he read. 


Mr. Price, of Crickhowel, Brecknockshire, said, that as the 
present was an occasion on which the natives of the Principality 
claimed tke privilege of recalling to mind the ancient usages of their 
nation; and as that platform had been proclaimed, by sound of 
trumpet, as a field upon which every lover of his country might be 
permitted to marshal his patriotic feelings, and pass them in 
review ; it was with unfeigned delight he had listened to that note 
of preparation, and had hastened to attend the call, though he had 
little else to plead for his appearance than the mere privileges of 
the day. While some were involved in the intricacies of bardic 
compositions, and some, possibly, in the deep and awful mysteries 
of druidism, yet he, though he was neither bard nor minstrel, had 
still ventured within those bardic precincts, in full assurance that 
no other qualifications would be required, no other credentials de- 
manded, than those of sincere and hearty wishes for the success 
of every national and patriotic institution; he thought that, on 
such an occasion, ancient prepossessions, and even prejudices, 
should not be subjecte ‘d to too severe a reprimand, as they were 
not unfrequently interwoven with the very ground of patriotism. 


He then took a view of ancient recollections ; and observed that, 
in contemplating these subjects, the mind was often led into scenes 
of tumult and peril; but, though many of the advantages his coun. 
trymen had acquired in those. pe ‘rilous times remained to them at 
this day, it was a consolation to be assured that their evils existed 
only in recollection. The beacon of Moel Famau no longer cast 
its blazing glare over that lovely valley that was now spread be- 
fore them; and the peaceful inhabitants were no longer alarmed 
by the shout of Caledvryn, nor the wail of Morfa Rhuddlan. 


Mr. Price then adverted to the dark and mysterious ages of 
mythological gloom, before even the twilight of history had elim- 
mered upon the land. In other departments of antiquarian 
research, there was some index to guide the judgment. The 
labelled window, the pointed arch, the tesselated pavement ; all 
these stamped their particular era and their date: but the gray 
stones of the mountain carn, the moss-grown pillar of the Druid, 
set all research, and even conjecture, at defiance. Yet, neverthe- 
less, in this period of mists and shadows there existed a style and 
tone of poetic feeling forming a species in itself, and entirely dis- 
tinct from that to be found in any other country. And in a con- 
gress of bards, he hoped he might be excused if he alluded to a 
subject so ag ats connected with those they professed to inves- 
tigate. He then described the character of poetic imagination 
found in ies Greek and Roman Classics, and that which suc- 
ceeded to it, in the tones of chivalry: he also alluded to the tone 
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of feeling in Ossian,* and in the Scandinavian mythology. Bu 
he said that the character of imaginary existence, which now lay 
hid in the ancient British remains, was no less original and striking, 
Perhaps some one might ask him to point out the particular bear. 
ing of this discovery; but he would answer, that he himself had 
only seen the distant breakers, and had not made the Shore ; he 
had only picked up a few floating fragments of the drifting pro. 
duce: it remained for some other to discover the land; some lite. 
rary Columbus, who should add a new world to those already 
known. 


Mr. Price concluded by adverting to the hope that was now 
entertained, that some memorial should be raised to perpetuate 
the memory of Mr. Owen Jones, an individual who has distin- 
euished himself as one of the best promoters of Welsh literature, 


[Mr. Llwyd has communicated to us the following tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Owen Jones, alias Myvyr, the collector and pre- 
server of Welsh literature. It is taken from Mr. Llwyd’s “ Vision 
of Taliesin.” | 

After celebrating other votaries of the Muses, the author 
proceeds : 

‘« And he, who still with liberal hand explores 
The storied hoard, poetic page restores, 
Unfolds the volumes to his country’s view, 
And bids her chiefs and sages breathe anew : 
To him the Bard the kindest words addrest, 
And clasp’d the generous patron to his breast ; 
Look’d on the cliffs he lov’d with patriot fire, 
The roll of ages held—his country’s lyre, 
And, as the gift with parent hand was given, 
Struck on its dulcet chords the strains of Heaven !” 


The prize for the best Englyn was then awarded ; it was adjudged 
to Mr. Robert Davies, “ Bardd Nantglyn.” The Bard was in- 
vested with the prize medal by Lady Harriet Wynn. 


The next medal was presented to the Rev. Mr. Newcome, for 
his “ History of the Denbighshire Castles,” The Rev. Gentleman 
was decorated by the hands of the Hon. Miss Bagott. 


Mr. Newcome expressed his grateful feeling for the distin- 
guished honour he had received; but observed that “ the merit of 
the production, if it possessed any, had been greatly overrated. 


* It has been objected to this sentiment, that it is questionable whether these poems 
exist in the Gaelic language. There is an answer to this observation in the letters 
of a writer signing himself “ Carnhuanawe ar yr iaith 
** Seren Gomer,” a South Wales Magazine: 
composed by Ossian or by Macpherson. 
feeling ; feelings that I, and every mount: 
before unuttered,” : 


Geltaeg,’’ published in the 
‘*T care not whether these poems were 
rhey embody and express the mountain 
uineer like myself, have known, though 
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, however, it was entitled to praise, it acquired that distinction 
ats the kindness of a nobleman, whom he was happy to see pre- 
sent on the occasion (Lord Bagot), who had furnished him with 
some valuable materials, that alone st: imped it as worthy of atten- 
tion. Greatly as he estineted the gift, he must say he gi a 
the honour ereatly enhanced by receiving it from the hands of : 
lady so distinguished as her by whom it had been presented.” 


The prize forthe best Cywydd, inWelsh, on ‘‘ Buddug” (Boattieea), 
was adjudged to ‘‘ Merddyn Emrys.” Upon a call for the author, 
the Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Bodfari, presented himself, and received 
the repeated applauses of the meeting. 


Mr, Hughes said, “ that in offering his grateful acknowledgments 
for the honour he had received, he felt it impossible to do justice 
to his feelings. But, called upon as he was on the present oc- 
casion, he could not, with satisfaction to himself, disobey the 
summons. It was unnecessary for him to enter into a history of 
the Eisteddfodau, it would suffice for him to say, that these meet- 
ings were designed and well calculated to cherish the poetry, 
music, and langu: ge of the Principality. 


‘That language, he was sure, was aboriginal, and, in antiquity, 
was exceeded by no existing language. Sir William Jones ob- 
serves, that the ancient British enters into the composition of all 
tongues known throughout Europe, and extends itself to the 
distant regions of Asia ; it was, therefore, worth preserving, and he 
knew not of any method better calculated for that purpose than 
such meetings as he had the honour to address. In looking also 
to the natural advantages of the country, there was abundant 
cause for thankfulness to the giver of all good. Ifwe yield, in the 
riches arising from extensive traffic, to our more fortunate neigh- 
bours, they could not and would not forget that we were 
blessed with every comfort and convenience which could promote 
human happiness, The courage and heroism of their forefathers 
was also a subject deserving “of perpetual remembrance. The 
Roman legions, invincible in every other part of the world, could 
never conquer the ancient Britons; and even the first Edward 
could only effectually preserve his conquests by cour ting the friend- 
ship and conciliating the temper of our ancestors.’ 


Various medals were then awarded for essays and poems. 


The medal for the best poem in Welsh, on Belshazzar’s Feast, 
was awarded by the judges to “‘ Belteshazzar,’ (the Rev. Evan Evans, 
of Chester.) This composition was warmly praised by the judges, 
and the name of the young bard called forth acclamations of ap- 
plause. In his absence, Mr. Blackwell was invested, who thus 
addressed the meeting : 


“Tam sorry that on this occasion I am only a representative ; 
my academical ayocations, and the task imposed upon me as one 
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of the adjudicators, would not allow me to aspire to any higher 
character; but Iam glad that I now stand the representative of q is 
schoolfellow and a friend, who, Jike myself, is indebted to 
benevolent hand for an introduction to the light of public notice, 





from the obscure paths of life. I shall take care to tell him of the 
applause with which his name was greeted, and that, by the badge | 
with which I have just been invested, his country has enlisted hin ‘ 
in her service ; and that, henceforth, every throb of his heart, and 
every faculty of his soul, is exclusively to be dedicated to the 

literature and the general interest of his native hills. Many things ¢ 
conspire to render this the happiest day of my life; I am sur. t 
rounded by Beirdd and Ofyddion, whom I venerate, and by patrons ¢ 
to whom I owe every thing in life. I wish such a day would last : 


a hundred years. At these meetings the patrons greet the pa t 
tronised with approving smiles, and the latter, after toiling at their { 
magazines and pamphlets, ‘ report progress, and ask leave to sit pt 
again.’ It is a fact not generally known beyond the confines of 
the Principality, that our monthly press issues out no fewer than 
fourteen periodicals; and what is an anomaly in the history of 


literature to the pages of these, the peasantry are almost the only 
contributors. And what has been the result? Look to our | 
cottages; there is scarcely a shelf without its magazine and its | 


bible. Indeed, were I requested to point out the most striking 
feature of the Principality, I would not speak of the woody glen 
that echoes the sounding cataract, or the blue lake, that 
chequers the mountain scenery; I would mention none of na. 
ture’s beauties, nor would I allude to the stupendous works of art 
that link our shores. I would fix my finger upon a bold, virtuous, 
and intelligent peasantry, who love their God, and honour their 
king ; a peasantry with whom justice has sometimes to adjust her 
2 balance, but seldom to exercise her sword. [Three distinct rounds 
tg of applause followed this beautiful climax. ] 

“ The day concluded in peace and harmony. The Denbighshire 
band was stationed at the extremity of the green, and enlivened 
the audience in the intervals of public business. 


lia he 


Wednesday.—The corporation proceeded to the confines of the 
borough to receive his royal highness the Duke of Sussex. The 
recorder presented his royal highness with the freedom of the 
borough, and read an address conveying a sense of the honour 
thus conferred on the town of Denbigh. His royal highness re- 
7 turned a reply, in which he said that he had always delighted to 
pee be present at those meetings, which tended to keep up a spirit of 
liberty and national independence." 


His royal highness’s carriage then proceeded to the platform 
beneath the castle. 


; * T 
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“God save the King,” was then sung by Mr. Braham, and 
some Englynion were recited. ° 


Singing to the harp in the national manner then followed,and the 
contest for the Silver Harp. 


Mr. Braham, Miss Stephens, and other celebrated vocalists, 
expressed themselves much pleased by the peculiar modulation of 
the airs. 


Mr. Price then came forward, and said, “I am requested to 
announce that the contest for the Gold Harp will follow now, on 
that instrument which cheered our fathers in the days of darkness 
and adversity; that instrument, the sound of which continues 
still to arouse the hearts of our countrymen to a sympathy 
in glorious recollections. And can it be a matter of surprise 
that our native harp should have power here, under these shattered 
towers, still a record of the valour of our nation,—with yon valley 
beneath us, bounded by yon mountain, monument of a royal 
father’s fifty years’ sway of paternal beneficence, 


‘«T have heard the sound of the guitar of the South, that seemed 
to belong to its blue native skies; I have heard the ruder, but not 
less characteristic, pibroch of the Gael, mid the mountains of 
Lochiel, calling to the ravens, Come to me, and I will give you 
blood; Ihave heard the stern war clang of the trumpets of 
England; 1 have listened, mid the green hills of Erin, to those 
melodies, of which one well calculated to judge has said, that they 
‘breathe tones of defiance, succeeded by the languor of despon- 
dency, and that, even in their wildest bursts of festivity, some 
momentary tone of despair, some minor third, some flat seventh, 
intruding, gives to gaiety sadness, and makes even mirth interesting.’ 
But I would challenge the world to produce an instrument that, like 
thatbefore me, isin the hands of the mountaineer. The sound of the 
harp of the Cymry is heard once more within the walls of the old castle 
of Denbigh; once more, in the presence of a descendant of our 
native princes, come to revive amongst us the memory of our 
Owens, our Llewelyns, and our Tudors; to remind us of all the 
blessings we have enjoyed under the fostering rule of the family of 
Brunswick. It must be no slight cause of congratulation to us 
that, while other parts of these realms are involved in civil commo- 
tions, that the sons of the Cymry are employed in celebrating their 
ancient Histeddvodau, and attuning Pennillion to the harp.” 


Mr. Price concluded with this englyn : 


‘* Plethiadau tannau tynion 
Y delyn i’r dilesg veddylion 
Odlau saint yw ’r adlais hon 
Llais neu vawl Ilys nevolion.” 
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Mr. Price, during this address, pointed to the monument of the 
Jubilee, erected during the reign of George the Third, on Moe 


Famau, a mountain opposite. 


The Literary Society of Wales. 


A Meeting was convened of several Gentlemen desirous of pro- 
moting Welsh Literature: the Reverend R. B. Clough in the 
chair. 

It was resolved, on the motion of the Reverend R. Newcome, 
seconded by the Reverend George Strong, 

That a Society should be formed, to be designated The Literary 
Soccety of Wales, for the purpose of raising a fund, to be exclu- 
sively appropriated in rewarding literary talent, and in aiding the 
publication of works of merit, connected with the Principality. 


That an annual subscription of Ten Shillings sh ould consti- 
tute a member of the society, but that smaller sums should be 
rece ived, 


The election of a Committee took place, for the purpose of 
carrying into a the objects of the society, consisting of the 
following gentlemen, with power to add to their number; "sae any 
three of them should be deemed competent to act: 


Sir E. Mostyn, Bart. President of the R. D, Eisteddvod. 
Rev. R. B. Clough, Reetor of Corwen. 
Rev. C. B. Clough, Vicar of Mould. 
Rev, A. B. Clough, Fellow of Jesus’ College, Oxon, 
Rev. T. Wynne Edwards, Vicar of Rhuddian. 
Rev. Edward Hughes, Bodfari. 
RK. H. Jones, esq. Ruthin. 
“s P. Jones, m.p. Denbigh. 
Rev. : I. Lloyd, N innerch. 
Re Vv. R. Ne wcome, Warden of Ruthin. 
Lneurin Owen, esq. 
W.O. Pughe, w.c.1. 


’ *¢ ‘ * 7 . 
; The Rev. R. Newcome, Warden of Ruthin, was appointed 
freasurer, and the Rev. R. Richards, Rector of C aerwys, the Se 
cretary of the Society. 


Instructions were given to the Secret: ary to open a communic- 
tion with the Cemeneniaiin and Gwyneddi izion Societies in 
London, the Cambrian Societies of Dyved and Gwent, the Cymm 
rodorion Societies of Gwynedd and Powys, and likewise with 
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such individuals as are well known promoters of Welsh literature, 
requesting them to form branch committees, for the purpose of 
cooperating with the society. 


The Committee were requested to use their best endeavours to 
procure for the society the patronage and support of the public. 


Subscriptions are received by the Treasurer, and at the several 
provincial banksin North and South Wales. 


It is with pleasure that we announce the establishment of this 
Society; it does great credit to the gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for the proposition.* If some old Druid were to rise from 
the dead, we think that he would feel little hesitation in dubbing 
him as the true renovator of the Eisteddvod. No doubt a patriotic 
disposition has been evinced at all these meetings, and many are 
the instances of talents and virtues that are now a benefit and 
example to those classes amongst which, had it not been for the 
Kisteddvod, they would have remained in obscurity. But we can- 
not help thinking that this modern Eisteddvod has been rendered 
too exclusively the patroness of mere ephemeral productions, 
[t was originally as much the conservator of the records and tra- 
ditions of former ages, as the fosterer of rising genius. Indeed we 
should almost feel disposed to question whether the undue impor- 
tance given to efforts of this description has not been pernicious 
to the more valuable branches of Welsh literature. We think the 
new Literary Society will rectify these misapplications. 

[t is impossible, except from the mistaking of these our literary 
recreations for our literary wealth, to account for the extreme 
apathy that prevails in many of the wealthiest, most enlightened, 
and, from our own grateful experience, we may add, most liberal 
districts of Wales, to the venerable poems and romances of our 
country. We venture to say, there is scarcely a gentleman in the 
districts to which we allude who does not possess a copy of the 
‘Arabian Nights ;” and yet there are few who have subscribed to 
the Mabinogion. The greatest number, perhaps, have not heard 


_ of them, To say nothing of the sanction that the character of the 
amiable and learned man who has devoted some years in prepar- 


ing the ** Mabinogion” for the press, must give to every object 
of his labours, we have an authority,+ perhaps the highest in 
English literature on such a subject, for thinking them a treasure, 


~ the \ ae of which would do us honour in the eyes of the 
> world. 


* The Rev. R. Richards, of Caerwys, in Fliatshire, 
t The Quarterly Review. 
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Discovery of a Plate of Gold. 


A very attenuated plate of gold, measuring about four inche; 
by one, was lately discovered at Ilanbeblic (Caernarvon), neat 
the Roman station of Segontium. The characters with which it js 
covered are, for the most part, Greek ; and, as Cesar states tha 
Greek letters were known to the Druids, it might at first be Sup- 
posed that we possess a genuine remain of the Celtic age ; but, m 
examining the text, this pleasing vision 1s dispelled. The first 
word is AAQNAI, Adonai; and the Hebrew names and epithets 
such as EAQAI, IAQ, EAAIQN, Eloai, Jao, Ellion, which can be 
distinctly traced, show that it is a Basilidian talisman. After the 
inscription in Greek letters, another follows in Astral or magical 
characters. 

Though not British, this relic of antiquity is extremely curious, 
According to Ireneeus, the Basilidian doctrines prevailed in Gaul 
immediately after the Apostolic age; and the talisman, which 
from the hee appears to be of the second century, affords a 
important proof of the rapid extension of the heresy to the remotes 
provinces of the Roman world. 





Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of Merioneddshire (Su 
Watkin Williams Wynn, bart.) 


Robert Williames Vaughan, Edward Lloyd, Richard John Price, 
Athelstan Corbet, Charles Thomas Thurston, John Vaughan, 
William Anwyl, Hugh Reveley, John Edwards, Reginald Fowder, 
James Thomas Tamberlain, Thomas Hartley, Samuel Evans, 
Richard Richards, and Francis Parry Jones Evans, esquires, 
John Jones, David Maurice Lloyd, and John Morris Edwards 
Clerks, to be Deputy Lieutenants. 





The Bards in Gwynedd. 


At the Gorsedd held at Egryn, the residence of Dr. William 
Owen Pughe, during the Congress at Denbigh, the following 
noblemen and gentlemen were, on account of their patriotism ant 
proficiency in Welsh, admitted to the degree of Ovydd: Thi} 
Right Honourable Lord Ashley, the Reverends R. Newcombe, 
G, Strong, H. Parry, T. Rice, A. B. Clough, L. Richards 
D. Jones, Price Johnes, and G. Phillips, esquires, and Mr, Party 
of Chester. 


Farewell Dinner of the Montgomeryshire Volunteer Cavalry. 


On the 17th of October, the Montgomeryshire Voluntet 
Cavalry assembled at head-quarters, Welsh Pool, previous to the 
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final disbandment, On this occasion, the Right Honourable C. 
W. Williams Wynn, colonel of the regiment, gave a farewell din- 
ner to the corps. Lord Clive (colonel of the Ludlow Yeomanry), 
together with the resident officers of the Montgomery Militia, 
honoured the assembly with their company. ‘The long room in 
the Town-hall was completely filled. 


In addition to the noble baron of beef of Old England, was 
to be seen our own native delicacies, not forgetting the gwyniaid 
and giant pike of Llyn tegid. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman, after commanding twenty- 
five years, took leave of his Yeomanry in a very emphatic speech. 


Improvements in Radnorshire. 


It is gratifying to notice the improving state of Radnorshire, 
more particularly its roads. The exertions now making to increase 
and extend the facilities of travelling are truly praiseworthy. New 
lines of road are, we understand, in : contemplation between Pres- 
teign and Knighton, Radnor and Buelth, and from Rhayader to 
Aberystwith. 

These intended works, in addition to the already formed line 
leading to Montgomeryshire by way of Newtown, are strong proofs 
of the energetic spirit of the Radnorshire public, 


—_-+———_—- 


Shipwreck on the Cefn Sidan Sands. 


The dreadful catastrophe occasioned by the recent loss of La 
Jeune Emma, of Cherbourg, upon Cvyen Sidan sands, has been 
adverted to in various prints, 


It appears that the captain had mistaken the Lundy lights for 
those on the French coast off Ushant; an error which led to the 
melancholy result. When she struck on the rocks, a scene of 
consternation and horror ensued which baffles description. The 
whole of the crew and passengers rushed on deck, over which the 
sea broke dreadfully, and before daylight thirteen souls had been 
swept away by the breakers, and met a watery grave. The pas- 
sengers were Colonel Coquelin, of the French Marines, and his 
eae an interesting young lady, niece to Josephine, ci-devant 

Empress of France and consort of Bonaparte, and their two ser- 
vants, who all perished. Six only were saved from a crew of 
nineteen. 


The assistance rendered to the few unfortunate survivors, needs 
no eulogium of curs. Commiseration for the exile and the 
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stranger are always an honour to the nation in which they exist, 
particularly where it leads to a risk of life for the purpose of 
saving life. But what shall we say of those monsters, who, in- 
stead of succouring, robbed and ill-treated the helpless and perish- 
ing. What are we to think of wretches so dastardly as those who 
add cruelty and cowardice to avarice, and plunder only those 
whom the ocean has robbed of their strength? Do not these 
facts call for legislative interference? Could not some mode be 
devised for enforcing the operation of existing laws? This is but 
one instance of many ! 


The Hirlas Horn. 


The committee for managing the Eisteddvod, which was held 
at Denbigh last September, voted Dr. Jones, the honorary se- 
cretary, a piece of plate, for his valuable services on that occasion, 
Mr. Ellis, of John street, Oxford street, Medallist to the Royal 
Cambrian Institution, was requested to execute, after his own 
design, a drinking goblet of an ancient form. Mr. Ellis thought 
of the Hirlas Horn, and he has completed one of the most beautiful, 
as itis the most unique, pieces of workmanship we ever beheld. 
It is an elegantly carved horn, about eighteen inches long, bril- 
liantly polished, and richly mounted, the cover highly ornamented 
with chased oak leaves, and the tip adorned with an acorn; the 
horn resting on luxuriant branches of an oaken tree, exquisitely 
finished in chased silver. Around the cover is engraved the fol- 
lowing inseription; “ Presented by the Cymrodorion in Gwynedd, 
to Richard Plhaillips Jones, M.D. for his unwearied exertions wm 
promoting the Royal Eisteddvod held at Denbigh, 1828.” The 
horn (the inside of which is lined with silver,) will contain about 
three half-pints; and we doubt not that it will be often passed 
around, filled with cwrw da, in remembrance of the interesting 
event which it is intended to commemorate. ’ 


rhe Hirlas was, in days of yore, a most necessary appendage. 


About 1160, Owain Cyveiliog, one of the most distinguished 
princes of Powis flourished; he was a great warrior and an 
eminent poet; several specimens of his writings are given in the 
‘‘ Archaiology of Wales.” His poem called the Hirlas Horn (the 
long blue horn), is a masterpiece. It used to be the custom of 
the prince, when he had gained a battle, to call for the horn, 
filled with metheglin, and drink the contents at one’draught, then 
sound it to show that there was no deception ; each of his officers 
followed his example. Mrs. Hemans has given a beautiful song 


Pa wee’s 7. , : y : ° 
in Parry's second volume of Welsh Melodies, on the subject, con- 
cluding thus— 
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« Fill higher the Hirlas ! forgetting not those 

Who shared its bright draught i in the days which are fled ! 
Tho’ cold on their mountains ‘the valiant repose, 

Their lot shall be lovely, renown to the dead ! 

While harps in the hall of the feast shall be strung, 

While regal Eryri* with snow shall be crown’d, 
So long by ‘the bard shall their battles be sung, 

And the heart of the hero shall burn at the seand ; 
The free winds of Cambria shall swell with their name, 

And Owain’s rich Hirlas be fill’d to their fame !” 





Welsh Judicature. 


Circulars have been issued by the clerk of the peace for the 
county of Anglesey, by order of the Lord Lieutenant, to each of 
the magistrates, to know the opinion of the country, as to the state 
of the Welsh Judicature. The object of these letters is, to have 
the sense of the magistrates and other intelligent persons resident 
in Wales, as to the expediency of retaining our judicature. A 
meeting was accordingly held at Llangevni, on Tuesday, the 2d 
ult, to make a specific reply to the several queries proposed in the 
circular. As several questions related to the practice of the 
Welsh courts, the greater number present, of course, not being pro- 
fessional gentlemen, were unable to know any thing of the usages 
and pr. ictice of the court. The chair was taken by John Williams, 
esq. chairman of the quarter sessions. He declared that the in- 
troduction of English Judges, and the including Wales in the 

circuits of fourteen Judges of Wales, was a measure disadvan- 
tageous to Wales, inasmuch as all actions tried in Wales are 
comparatively attended with small expense. The learned gentle- 
man concluded by moving the adoption of replies to that intent. 
“The principal objections to our Judicature arise from having the 

same Judges continually on one circuit; that their appointment 
proceeds from political interest. The proposed remedy is, that 
the circuits should be alternately visited by all the Welsh Judges, 
or, if possible, that the introduction of English Judges should be 
adopted, provided our Judicature be not changed. . 





Gwyneddigion Society, in London. 


The fifty-eighth anniversary dinner of this society took place on 
Tuesday, Dec. 9, at the W oolpack tavern, Cornhill, Mr. Parry in 
the chair, and Mr. Williams, vice-president. 


When the cloth was removed, ‘‘ Non Nobis” was — which 
was followed by the toast of “Church and King,” or rather 
‘The King and Church,” y Brenhin ar Eglwys, as given agreeably 


* Snowdon. 
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to the idiom of the Welsh language, when our national anthem was 
sung by the whole company standing, with the following additional 
stanza, which was loudly applauded: 


May heav’n protect the throne, 
And make the cause its own 
Of George our king! 
From danger e’er defend 
Old Cambria’s prince and friend, 
And blessings on him send ; 
Long live the king ! 


After “ The Principality of Wales” was given, the chairman 
sung the national song of ‘ O let the kind minstrel,” accompanied 
by his son on the harp, who performed some brilliant variations 
in the melody, which elicited universal plaudits, and afterwards 
sang “St. David’s day,” and “ The worth of true friendship,” 
in a manner that delighted the company. Mr. Collyer sang 
several ballads very sweetly; and Gattie gave some of Dibdin’s 
exquisite songs in excellent style. 


The chairman, in proposing the health of ‘‘ The Duke of 
Wellington,” stated that his grace was a descendant of Tupor 
Trevor, and called upon his countrymen to honour the toast with 
three Ancient British cheers, which was heartily complied with, 
The same compliment was paid to Lord Kenyon. 


In introducing the health of Sir W. W. Wynn, and the Royal 
Cambrian Institution, the president observed that it was the inten- 
tion of the society to give a grand Cambrian concert early in May 
next, for the benefit of the Welsh charity school, on which occasion 
some of the most eminent performers of the day would be engaged, 
also that Richard Roberts, the blind minstrel of Carnarvon, who 
gained the gold harp at the Denbigh Eisteddvod, would be sent 
for, to perform the identical air, with variations, ‘‘ Sweet Richard,” 
which he played on that interesting occasion; and that he would 
be accompanied by some Pennillon singers from Wales. It was 
announced that a portrait of the late Owen Jones Myvyr, founder 
of the Gwyneddigion, would be forthwith published by the society, 
and that their secretary was preparing for the press an historical 
account of the institution. Prichard, harper to the society, per- 
formed several national airs, and Pennillion singing was kept up 
with great spirit, relieved by songs, duets, glees, &c, the evening's 
entertainment closed with “ Ar hyd y nos.” 





Mr. Roberts, of Holyhead, has commenced a tour in Wales, 
or the purpose of delivering Lectures on Astronomy in the Welsh 


language. It is the first attempt of the kind ever made, and we 
sincerely hope that it will be successful. 


J. and C, Adlard, Priuters, Bartholomew Close, 











